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Use of Best Land | Progress of Health Measures 
For Needed Farm _ For Pre-school Child Depicted) ‘e's ee Is 


Production Urge 


Less Profitable Soil Should 


Be Set Aside for Other, k 
180,000 children of pre-school age, 51 per 
cent in 156 cities and 37 per cent in the 
{rural areas of 42 States have had health 
| examinations, 
ence on Child Health and Protection an- 
nounces in its latest publication, “A Na- 
tional Survey of the Use of Preventive 
Medical and Dental Service for Children 
under Six.” 


Purposes Until Required, 
Says Federal Specialist 


Methods to Prevent | 
Erosion Explained 


Other Speakers at Congress 
On Land Utilization Outline 
Problems in Agricultural 
Finance and Taxation 


Cuicaco, Itt.. Nov. 20—The division in 
this country of all farm lands according 
to usefulness into four groups was sug- 
gested by Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the 
Department of Agriculture in his address 
today to the Conference on Land Utili- 
zation. 

The first three divisions would not be 
used for agricultural production, and the 
fourth would be made up of the areas 
upon which would be expended “our best 
efforts in the formulation of a land utili- 
zation program,” he said. Nonarable, un- 
profitable and eroded areas would fall into 
the first three classifications, he ex- 
plained. . 

Damage From Erosion 

Asserting that erosion has eliminated 
from cultivation in the United States at 
least 21,000,000 acres of land, or an area 
larger than all of Japan's arable land, Dr. 
Knight declared the present time to be 
“ripe for developing a conservative, sound 
and satisfactory policy for conservation of 
our soil resources.” 


The Conference on Land Utilization, | 
which was called by the Secretary of Ag-! 
riculture, Arthur M. Hyde, and by the} 


executive committee of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities, was 
addressed Nov. 20 by a number of other 
speakers, including C W. Warburton, Di- 
rector of Extension Work for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Mark Graves, 
Director of the New York State Budget. 
Tells of Extension Work 

How agriclutural information 1S dis- 
tributed and used among farmers through - | 
out the country was descrived by Dr 
Warburton to.the representatives of farm- | 
ers and interested industries who are at- 
tending the Conference. “Between 2.400 
and 2.500 of the agricultural counties have | 
extension agents, who bring economic ma- 
terial to the attention of the farmer in 
many ways,” he said. 

Director Graves asserted that the farmer | 
has been given too much of the aggregate | 
Federal, State, and local tax load. T his 
excessive burden on land, he explained 
has an adverse effect on manufacturers 
railroads, and other industries. Mr. Graves | 


proposed an eight-point program to alle- | 
viate the condition. ‘(His address appears 
in full text on page 4.) | 
Reducing Local Expenses | 
john C. Watson, of the Illinois Agricul- | 
tural Association, addressed the Confer- | 
ence on “Adjustments for Greater Econ- 
Public Expenditures.” C 


omy in Local F 
Vv. Gregory, of Chicago, editor of “The 
Prairie Farmer,’ spoke on the question 


“Should Other Industries Help Bear the | 
Financial Burden of Maintaining a Rural | 
Civilization?” 

“Adjusting the Tax Burden to the Tax- 
paying Ability of the Tax Bearer” was the 
subject of an address by Richard T. Ely, 
director of the Institute for Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities. Fred 
Brenckman, Washington representative of 
the National Grange, talked on “Redis- 
tribution of the Responsibility for Local 
Public Services Between State and Local 
Gevernments,” and Eric Englund, in! 
charge of the Division of Agricultural | 
Finance and Assistant Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart-| 
ment of Agriculture, made an address on} 
“Changes in Taxation Requisite for a 
Sound Program of Land Utilization.” 

J. C. Lipman, dean and director of New | 
Jersey Agricultural College, spoke on “Soil 
Classification, a Basis of Agricultural Ad-| 
justments.” W. J. Kerr, president of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, delivered a 
talk on “Greater Efficiency in Agriculture | 
as a Sound National Objective.” H. R.| 
Tolley, director of the Giannini Founda- 
tion of the University of California, spoke 
on “The Outlook a Basis for Adjustments | 
in the Better Farming Areas,” and C. L. 
Holmes, in charge of the Division of Farm 
Management and Costs, Bureau of Agri- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Warm Autumn in East 
Traced to Gulf Winds 


Season’s Temperature Thought 


To Be Highest of Record 


Continued warm weather over the east- 
ern half of the country has set high- 
temperature records for so late in the 


season at many cities, temperatures rang- 
ing as much as 20 degrees above normal 
in some sections, according to information | 
made available Nov. 20 at the Weather | 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture. Gen- 
erally speaking. the region has had the | 
warmest Fall on record, it was stated. 
Warm winds from the region of 

Gulf of Mexico are responsible, it was 
stated orally at the Bureau. With me 

| 


the | 


advent of colder weather in the middle 
West, Nov. 20, however, it is not expected 
that the abnormal warmth will continue | 
much longer in the East. The following | 
information also was made available: | 

Freezing weather has spread over 
Kansas region, and heavy snows in the 
Rocky Mountain area have resulted in| 
warnings of a cold wave for North and} 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Wy-| 
oming, Montana, and Colerado. Cooler 
conditions are expected to reach as far 
east as the Appalachian Mountains by 
Nov. 22. and it is possible that lower tem- 
peratures will advance as far as the mid- 
dle Atlantic States shortly afterward, al- 
though no predictic1 can yet be made on 
the latter point. 

High-pressure areas, persisting for long | 
pe“iods, have heen- responsible for the 
movement of tne warm southern winds 
into the eastern part of the country. | 
These have begun to give way in the 
central States, permitting entrance of 
colder air from the northwest. 


the | 


| 
| 


“while 
applying to health authorities for vaccina- 


|; economic 


‘ 


ROM a detailed study 
health measures involving more than 


the White House Confer- 


Dr. Philip Van Ingen, Chairman of the 


Committee on Medical Care, under whose 
auspices the survey was conducted, states 
that since ‘he investigation was made in 
reference to the three important preven- 
tive 
periodic health examinations, vaccination 
against 
against 
surveys are now 


measures against disease, namely, 
smallpox, and immunization 
diphtheria, more extensive local 
in progress to ascertain 
of the children as a whole, 
greater number of children are 


the status 


a 


tion and 
additional 
prepared 


immunization. The following 
information from the report, 
under the direction of Dr. 


George Truman Palmer, sixth of the Con- 


Wage Reserve Fund 


Is to Be Proposed 
By Senator Wagner 


Will Re-introduce Bill for 
National Employment 
System and Urge Public 
Works Program 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
said in a radio address Nov. 20 that he 
will reintroduce in the next Congress a 
bill to provide for a Nation-wide system 
cf employment offices. He will propose in 
another measure the creation of a wage 
reserve fund to safeguard the wages of 
temporarily unemployed workers, he said. 

He also declared his intention to urge 


; action on an extensive public works pro- 


gram and recommended 
should modify 
Christmas 


that Congress 
the Volstead Act before 


‘Waste of Effort’ 
_ A “cruel waste of effort and morale” 
is occurring under the present disorganized 


| method of job-finding, the Senator asserted 


in explaining the necessity of his proposal 
or a national employment service. 

No matter how necessary now, charity 
should not become this Nation's method 
of dealing with unemployment, he said. 
(Congress passed and President Hoover 
pocket vetoed the measure which Senator 


Wagner introduced in the last session of | 
Congress t» provide for a Nation-wide em- | 


ployment service.) 

Senator Wagner's address, delivered 
under the auspices of Liberty Magazine 
from Washington over the network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, follows in 
full text 

Scores of Proposals 

During the last few years I have had 
occasion to examine hundreds of proposals 
which, in the opinion of their advocates, 
would convert the present depression into 
prosperity The vast majority of these 
suggestions relied upon “trick” remedies, 


| by which I mean that they depended upon 


some single slogan which was supposed 
by the megic of its appeal to spin the 


| wheels of industry around. 


It is hardly necessary 
search for such a magie 
vain and futile as the search of the 
alchemists of old for a formula which 
would transmute base metal into gold. 

Those who have given serious and sus- 
tained thought to the business situation 
understand these basic facts: That the 
difficulty which confronts the 
American people today is not composed 
of one problem, but of a host of separate 
problems; that not one cause but a multi- 
tude of causes has brought us to the pres- 
ent pass; and that no single remedy will 
usher in the recovery 

Correction of Defects 

The best we can do is to try and correct 
each individual defect in the separate sec- 
tions of our business activity. That has 
been the policy that has throughout been 
dictating my own efforts to contribute 
measures of prevention and relief against 
the causes and dire consequences of busi- 
ness collapse 
In the few minutes at my disposal, I 
should like very briefly to indicate to you 
several of the measures for which I shall 
seek Congressional action during the next 
session. Each of them is. in my judgment, 
addressed to a specific phase of our pres- 
ent difficulties and calculated to correct 
it 

We 


to state that a 
formula is as 


have become accustomed both in 


[Continued on Page 


3, Column 32.) 


Congestion of Housing Found 


To Result in 


TOT only is congestion of housing so- 
cially undesirable, but it also causes 
indirectly large economic losses to busi- 
ness and industry through unheaithy 
conditions caused by overcrowding and 
through fatigue and ‘oss of money and 
time incidental to commuting, according 
to a statement Nov. 20 by the Presi- 
dent's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership 

Loss of iime and efficiency due to bad 
distribution of the population is, in the 
final analysis, part of the cost of pro- 
duction, says the Conference’s commit- 
tee on indusrial decentralization and 
housing. 

The committee will recommend at the 
Conference meeting in Washington Dec. 
2 to 5 a number of steps which should 
lead to a determination of the complex 
economic forces at work in the move- 
ment of population and industry, in or- 
der that they might be directed in the 
interests of a more desirable distribu- 


tion of the people, it was pointed out. 

The statement follows in full text: 
With evidence to show that concen- 

tration of population is increasing in 





of preventive , 
| supplied: | 


d White House Group Finds Physical Examina- 
; tions More Frequent in Cities 


ference publications now available, was | 


Cities show a wide difference in the| 
proportion of the number of preschool | 
children receiving health examinations. | 
Berkeley, Calif., revealed the largest pro- 
portion with 82 per cent compared with | 
11 per cent in Roanoke, Va. In rural! 
areas, New York States makes the greatest | 
use of health examinations, the propor- 
tion of such examinations representing 49 
per cent of the preschool children. 

Effect of Economic Status 

Health examinations for the most part | 
appear to be given to children in early 
life or before the first birthddy. Also it 
appears that there is little likelihood. of 
a child receiving a health examination 
if he has not received it as a baby. 

The economic situation plays its part. 
In some cities the distinction is marked. 
Health examinations are more numerous 
in those families of high economic status. 
In the highest economic group, about 
three-fifths of the preschool children have | 
had a health examination at some time 
compared with two-fifths in the lowest 
economic group. | 

It was found in the study of 146,000 
children living in urban centers that one 
in 80 has been taken to the dentist for 
dental health advice and attention. In 
comparison with the rural areas, just as 
many pre-school children among the 27,- 
000 studied in this group have sought 
dental service and advice. | 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio, ranks first} 
among the cities, with 44 per cent of the 
pre-school children studied, subscribing 
to dental facilities. Knoxville, Tenn., is at 
the other extreme with only 1 per cent. 
The midway city of the 156 surveyed reg- 
istered 11 per cent reached by the dentists. 
Here again economic conditions of the 
family affect the results. In the highest 
of five economic groups of the survey 
about one-fifth or 22 per cent had had 
dental health attention. As the wealth 
of the families studied ranged downward | 
the percentage of examinations decreased. 
Among the poorest group only 4 per cent 
received dental service. 

It was found that the pre-school chil- 
dren in the United States are not exten- | 
sively protected against smallpox, with | 
55,000 cases in the country annually. | 
Twenty-one per cent of the city children | 
examined were vaccinated and only 7 
per cent of the rural children 

New York City has the highest vaccina- 





2 
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Broadcast Company 
Replies in Rate Case: 


Contends Radio Business 
Not Subject to Interstate 
Commerce Law 








The National Broadcasting Company is 
not a common carrier, and is not engaged 
in the transmission of intelligence by wire 
or wireless, or in any other business sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was ad- 
vised Nov. 20 by the radio broadcasting | 
firm in reply to a complaint of the Sta- 
Shine Products Company of Freeport, N 
Y., that the radio concern exacted ex-| 
orbitant charges for radio “messages.” 
(Docket No. 24738) 

The complaint filed with the Commis- 
sion Sept. 19 of this year by the Freeport | 
furniture polish manufacturing concern, 
is the first of its kind ever brought be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, records of the Commission show. 
Radio Station WGBB of Freeport is named 
with the National Broadcasting Company 
as defendants in the case. 

Violation Claimed 

The complainant company asserted that 
the defendants violated the Interstate 
Commerce Act by charging $146.48 per 
15 minutes for transmitting the “mes- 
sages” through one station, and $1,480.49 
for the so-called “chain broadcasting.” It 
was further charged that the National 
Broadcasting Company refused to pro- 
vide the furniture polish manufacturer 
with facilities to transmit its messages. 

The reply of the National Broadcasting 
Company denied these charges in toto. 

The broadcasting concern admitted that 
it did not publish tariffs and file them 
with the Commission, but asserted that 
its failure to do so was not in violation 
of law since it was held that the provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Act did 
not apply in the present instance. 

The reply was signed by Frederick H. 
Wood, of the firm of Cravath, De Gers- 
dorff, Swaine & Wood, counsel for the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Ernie Adamson, of New York, counsel 
for the Sta-Shine Company, conferred 
with Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman 
Noy. 20 in connection with the case. 

Hearings will be held in New York City 
Dec. 14 before Examiner Cheseldine. 





Economic Losses 


large centers, a group of manufacturers | 
and technical experts who form the 
committee on industrial decentralization 
and housing of the President's Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership, condemns congestion of popu- 
lation and consequently of housing as 
not only socially undesirable but tre- 


mendously expensive in indirect costs to | p / 
| show that the future of the chemical in- 


industry as well. 

To show how these costs are exacted 
the committee quotes the Regional Sur- 
vey of New York and Its Environs: 
“From an economic point of view, busi- 
ness and industry suffer most as a re- 
sult of the unhealthy conditions caused 
by overcrowding, on the one hand, or 
from the fatigue and loss of money and 
time incidental to commuting, on the 
other hand. Many leaders of housing 
have pointed to housing congestion as a 
menace to the industrial prosperity of 
the city 

“In the final analysis. loss of time and 
efficiency due to bad distribution of the 


Navigation Guides Installed on| 
17,500 Miles of Airways, 
Says Federal Branch 


The Federal airways system when com- 
pleted will cover 25,000 miles of routes 
fully equipped for safe operation day and 
night, the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce stated Nov. 20 in 
making public its annual report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931. Already 
17,500 miles of airways are equipped, or 
will be equipped, with radio direction and 
communication facilities and weather re- 
porting services, it was said. 

Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
ot Commerce for Aeronautics, who sub- 
mitted the report to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, pointed out that research work 
“undertaken by the Branch during the year | 
is of immediate and potential value to| 
aeronautics in general. Various radio nav- 
igation devices and signals were said to be | 
nearing perfection at the close of the! 
fiscal period. | 

“Millions of persons,” Col. Young stated, | 
“are now availing themselves of the ad-| 
vantages of air transportation, both sched- 
uled and miscellaneous in character, and 
the value of this rapid and direct-route | 
service doubtless has manifested itself to 
all who have employed it in furtherance | 


of their business and social lives.” {the only vote against 


Each 
pointing 


year provides direct evidence | 
to the permanent position of 


Opposed by 


Senator Johnson 


Cancellation and Means 

Added Tax Burdens on 

People, He Declares 
Mr. Borah Predicts 


Its Early Approval 








Representative Rankin Asserts 
Arrangement Is Scheme to 
Enable Certain Financiers 
To Collect Foreign Loans 


Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
ranking member of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, on returning 
Washington Nov. 20, announced orally 
that he will oppose the moratorium on 
World War debts even if his should be 
it in the Senate. 
He said its purpose is to stabilize foreign 
loans by American international bankers, 





[Continued “on Page 6, Column 7.) 
Priority Is Given 
Patents Promising 


To Aid Employment 


Number of Applications in 
Fiscal Year Was Lower 
But Fees Were Greater, 
Annual Report Shows 


By granting priority to patents that 
gave promise of increasing employment, 
a substantial number of workers were 
given jobs last year in the manufacture of 
artitles covered by the special cases, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, T. E. Robertson, 
made public as of Nov. 21 


The report shows that patents granted 
and trade marks, labels and prints regis- 
tered during the fiscal year totaled nearly 
63,000. or about 8,000 less than during the 
PYeViliasS V6@ter——dxamination of. patents 
was greatly accelerated. and at the end 
of the year the Patent Office was only 92.- 
203 applications in arrears, 27,000 less than 
at the close of the 1930 fiscal year. 


Fewer Patents Pending 

Along with the reduction in the num- 
ber of patents pending, the time appli- 
cants must wait was reduced an average 
of three months, it was pointed out. The 
Patent Office would have become self-sup- 
porting during the year because of the 
increase in fees authorized by Congress, 
had the number of applications not fallen 
off, the Commissioner says. As it was, 
the amount received from fees set a rec- 
ord, with total receipts from all sources 


}reaching $4,565,377. 


Following is the full text of an official 


summary of the report: 


Furtherance by the Patent Office of 
Federal unemployment relief measures by 
granting priority to patents which give 
promise of resulting in more jobs at an 
early date is revealed in the annual re- 
port of Patent Commissioner T. E. Robert- 
son, made public today (Nov. 21). 

Pledge Requirement 

Before special consideration is given to 
a patent application, Commissioner 
Robertson points out, the applicant must 
agree to expend a certain amount of capi- 
tal in the manufacture of the article 
patented. Furthermore, advancement in 
the order of examination is made only 
when a pledge is given that three months 
after the allowance of the application a 
report is submitted to the Patent Office 
showing such details as the amount ex- 


pended in manufacturing the article, the | 


actual number of units made, and the ex- 
tent to which such manufacture has in- 
creased the employment of labor. 

During the last fiscal year, Commis- 
sioner Robertson reports, approximately 


[Continued “on Page 4, Column 7.) 


More Industries Seek 
Locations in South 


Alabama Board Says Demand 
For Sites Is Increasing 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 20. 
More industries have been seeking loca- 
tions in the South within the last 60 days 


years, according to a statement issued by 
the Alabama _ Industrial Development 
Board following a meeting with Governor 
B. M. Miller. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Within the past 60 days a larger num- 
ber of industries have been seeking south~ 
ern location than at any time during the 
past several years. This was brought out 
in a report of the general industrial pros- 
pects. 

A review of the activities of the In- 
dustrial Board for the past three years 
shows that it has been instrumental in 
bringing a capital investment of over $52,- 
000,000 with an annual pay roll of $5,000,000 
into the State. This investment has been 
placed in new industries and the expan- 
sion of present industries. Reports also 


dustry is largely dependent on the prod- 


}ucts of agriculture. 


A survey of the dairy industry of the 
State by the Industrial Board, together 
with the Department of Agriculture, shows 
| that Alabama is importing each year from 
21 other States, including California and 
Washington, $20,000,000 worth of dairy 
products which should be produced in 
Alabama. 

One of the major projects of the Board 


jin the future is the development of Ala- 


bama waterways for transportation. 
Governor Miller expressed himself as be- 

ing greatly pleased with the accomplish- 

ment of the Board, and expressed his 





| population is part of the cost of produc- 





- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] \ 


hearty approval of the work now being 
undertaken, 





than at any time during the last severa! | 


that it is an entering wedge for ultimate 
cancellation of World War debts, and that 
it means huge added tax burdens on the 
American people. 

Senator Johnson declared that it would 
be interesting to ascertain from J. P. Mor- 
gan and Company of New York, 


National Bank of New York and those 
| affiliated with that institution how much 
foreign paper they hold and how much 
they would gain by debt cancellation. “It 
;might be essential to get such informa- 
| tion for the Senate” he said. He said he 
| had not determined whether he would in- 
| troduce a resolution to produce that in- 
formation for the Senate 


Senator Borah’s Views 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, who 
has already announced his support of the 
moratorium, explained orally that he un- 
derstood that the large banks had passed 
on most of their foreign loan holdings to 
the small banks and to the people, but 
said he would welcome knowing all the 
facts though not material to the morator- 
jum. He said that he anticipated little 
delay in the Senate in approving the pro- 
posal. He also said that the World Court, 
to which both he and Senator Johnson 
are Opposed, would come up for considera- 
tion in the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations about Dec. 16. 

_ Senator Johnson reiterated his opposi- 
tion to the World Court. He said the 
moratorium and the World Court would 
come up early in the Senate’s program of 
business. 

“After we have considered these things 
and have devoted ourselves with such en- 
thusiasm to the effort to relieve distress 
across the Atlantic Ocean, I hope that 
we may devote ourselves to the distress 
in America,” Senator Johnson said. 

Opposes Moratorium 

“I recognize the importance of the mora- 
torium,” he continued, “for without it our 
international bankers cannot stabilize 
their foreign securities or perhaps could 
not collect the full amount of the inter- 
est due them. I recognize that the chiet 
Purpose of our statesmen at present is to 
stabilize loans of international bankers 
to foreign countries. But it is a matter 
of regret that in giving these loan funds 
abroad we have to increase our taxes at 
bome. 

“I am opposed to the moratorium. I 
do not care if I am the only one in the 
Senate to vote against it. I oppose the 
plan because it will add to the tax burden 
of the American people. It is perfectly 
cbvious that it is the entering wedge to 
cancellation of the foreign debts owed to 
the United States. 

“The plan, in my opinion, is to make 
| the taxpayers of this country pay $250,000, - 
000 more in taxes this year than they 
| did last year, on account of the mora- 
torium and to make them ultimately pay 
| $10,000,000,000. ; 

Against World Court 

“I think it is high time that somebody 
should speak of America and the interests 
| of the American taxpayers rather than to 
| have all those in office devoting them- 
| selves to the ills abroad and doing nething 
| for those at home. 
| “The moratorium is the first thing to 
deal with at the coming session of Con- 
gress and the next will be the Wor!d 
Court. We seem to have shortsightedness 
that makes us see things across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean but not see things are at 
home. The Austro-Gerinan Customs Union 
case before the World Court shows that 
that court is nothing more than a political 
court. The proposal to have the United 


piensa 


States adhere to the court should be 
defeated.” 
| Senator Johnson said the hungry un- 


employed people in this country are de- 
serving and that the condition of the 
unemployed should move any one’s sym- 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 4.] 





| 
to| 


and | 
subsidiary interests and Albert H. Wig-| 
in 


Chairman of the Board of Chase) 


Plan Is Entering Wedge to} 


Is Termed Benefit 


Permitted Millers to Retain 
Market Despite Differential, 
Farm Board Told 


HE arrangement by which the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation permitted 


| millers to use its wheat to grind into flour 





| heavy profits on the transactions. 


| enabling 


for export while United States wheat 
prices were being maintained above the 
world level, with replacement of the wheat 
when American prices had declined to the 


| world level, saved the corporation $195,000 
and no case is known | 


in storage charges, 
in which a miller made more than a nor- 
mal milling profit, according to a state- 
ment by the corporation, mgde public Nov. 
20 by the Federal Farm Board. 


Governor Murray of Oklanoma recently | 


Board for 
declaring 


criticized “he 
arrangement, 


permitting the 
millers made 


The plan was “reasonably effective” 
millers to retain their foreign 
markets for flour, which they could not 
have done using high-priced American 
wheat bought outright, in competition 
with foreign millers using wheat bought 
at the lower world prices, the Corpdora- 
tion said. In addition it enabled millers 


[Continued on Page 
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Column 


Three-city Survey 
Made to Find Causes 


Of Business Failures 


More Than 1,000 Bankrupt- 


cies Examined in Com- 


merce Department’s Ef- 


fort to Learn Factors 


Three cities are the scene of an inten- 
sive search for the causes of bankruptcy 
and information that would aid in elimi- 
nating business failures, as the survey 


undertaken in Chicago has been resumed, | 
Nov. | 


according to an oral announcement 
20 by the Department of Commerce. 

Centering chiefly in Boston and Chi- 
cago, the studies are also in a preliminary 
stage in St. Louis in connection with a 
drug store trade survey. The investiga- 
tions, launched in Newark last Spring, 
are intended to “isolate the bankruptcy 
germs,” put up warnings of infection, and 


;prompt the creation of antidotes against 


| than 1,000 bankrupts. 


business failures, it was pointed out. 
Report on 600 Cases 

A report on 600 cases studied in Newark 
should be ready soon, and already in Chi- 
cagé data have been obtained from mere 
Added to the in- 

Boston and St. 
Louis, as well as to that previously ob- 
tained in investigations in the Louisville 
and Philadelphia grocery trades and the 
Kansas City restaurant business, a satis- 
factory picture for the country in general 
is anticipated that will point the way to 
means of combating business failures, it 
was stated. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

The long-time program of the Depart- 
ment’s Merchandising Research Division 
in ferreting out the causes of bankrupt- 
cies is expected to be valuable in reduc- 
ing the number of failures, which has 
risen from less than 11,000 in 1906 to 
more than 60,000 in 1930. 

Details Are Given 

In Chicago more than 1,100 bankrupts 
have volunteered to Department represent- 
atives and research agents of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago details of their experiences. 
The evidence has been gathered over 


formation gathered in 


information 


personal contact and by questionnaire, 
and probably several hundred more cases 
will be examined before the survey is con- 
sidered sufficiently complete to permit 
general conclusions to be drawn. 

Business men of every type are repre- 
sented in the figures being obtained, as 
well as salaried employes and wage earn- 
ers who entered petitions in bankruptcy 
because of financial mismanagement or 
misfortune 
immediately after petitions are filed at 
bankruptcy courts, no matter how. large 
or small the amount of money involved 
may be. Results in great detail are en- 
tered in a confidential file, to be subjected 
later to an elaborate analysis. 


These results are obtained by the use of | 


a questionnaire used by the interviewers 
conducting the canvass. They contain en- 
tries concerning the history of the bank- 
rupt, his interests outside of his business 
at the time of failure, the reason for en- 
tering the particular enterprise, and the 
financial equipment at hand at 
of his entrance. 
Regarding Assistance 
Details are obtained also on the finan- 
cial assistance received from wholesalers, 
jobbers and manufacturers in starting the 
business, the amounts borrowed from 
banks, loan companies, friends or rela- 
tives and on insurance policies 
Profits or withdrawals from business, 
whether as salaries or dividend, are being 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Interest on Public School Debt 


[MOERTEDNESS for public schools in 
the United States has mounted to 
over $2,193,000,000, E. M. Foster, Chief 
of the Statistical Division of the Federal 
Office of Education, announced orally at 
the Department of the Interior Nov. 20. 

Since 1928, Mr. Foster said, the total 
indebtedness has increased $35,000,000 
Approximately $100,000,000 is now being 
paid in interest on the debt, he de- 
clared. * 

Curtailment of the debt is now in 
prospect, G. C. Gamble, research con- 
sultant at the Office of Education, as- 
serted. The debt which has accumu- 
lated for this one purpose is tre- 
mendous, he declared, but it was due to 
a rapidly expanding system necessary 
to meet pressing needs. However, the 
strain is now relaxing and expansion 
will be normal in the future, hence 
States and loca] governments cam begin 
to liquidate their obligations, Mr, Gam- 
ble pointed out. The following addi- 
tional information on school indebted- 
ness and expenditures was supplied: 

When the expenditures and debts in- 
curred for the promotion of public- 





Totals 100 Millions Annually 


education in the Nation as a whole are 
surveyed, the totals appear astonishing. 
More money is spent by the 48 States on 
education than on any other single 
item. Approximately 48 per cent of all 
State money distributed for various pur- 
poses goes to schools. The next highest 
expenditure is on highways, with ap- 
proximately 17 per cent. 

State and local bonds issued between 
1925 and 1929, according to the National 
Advisory Committee on Education, total 
$7,120,000,000. Of these gross borrow- 
ings, $4,364,000,000 was by the cities, 
$1,223,000,000 by the counties, $787,000,000 
by the school districts, and $746,000,000 
by the States. 

Of the total bond issues during the 
period, those for schools and_ school 
buildings ranked third with $1,312,000,- 
000. For municipal improvements $2,- 
332,000,000 was borrowed and for roads, 
streets and bridges $1,976,000,000. 

The distribution of the borrowings for 
other special purposes was as follows: 
Public Utilities $491,000,000, general 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) 


in 


al 
ngeriod of five and a half months through | 


The debtors are interviewed | 


the time} 


| Air Safety Program Pebt Moratorium |flour Export Plan | American Policy 


In Sympathy With 
League on China 


‘United States Is Wholly in 
Accord With Efforts to 
Bring About Peace, Says 
Ambassador Dawes 


Explains Refusal 
To Sit With Council 


This Government Reserves ‘Full 
Freedom’ of Judgment as to 
Its Course, He Says in Paris 
Statement 


The United States is wholly sympathetic 
with the efforts being made by the League 
of Nations to bring about peace in Mar 
churia, but it must preserve its full free- 
aom of judgment regarding its course, 
according to a statement made to the 
press in Paris by the American Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, Charles G. Dawes. 

A copy of the statement was sent to 
Washington and made public by the De- 
partment of State Nov. 20. Ambpassador 
| Dawes also explained that he could not 
| sit in the deliberations of the Council 
while the application of the covenant of 
the League was being discussed, since the 
United States, in the first place, is not 
'a@ member of the League, and since it 
would be embarrasing, in the second 
place, to the other members to have the 
United States participate. 
| “Wholly Sympathetic” 

Ambassador Dawes’ statement in Paris 
follows in full text: 

“I have been directed to come to Paris 
|for the purpose of discussing with the 
representatives of the different nations 
assembled here the crisis which is taking 
| place in Manchuria. As a signatory of the 
Pact of Paris and of the so-called Nine- 
Power Treaty, the United States is deeply 
interested, with its fellow signatories, in 
seeing that the lofty purpose of those 
| treaties is fulfilled. It has been the hope 
of my Government that a settlement in 
accordance with the principles of those 
| treaties would be arrived at through dis- 
/cussion and conciliation during the con- 
; ferences in Paris and that the presence 
here of a representative of the United 
| States would contribute to bring about a 
solution through this method. 

American Position 

“The United States is of course not @ 
| member of the League of Nations, and it 
| therefore cannot take part im the diseus- 
| sions bearing upon the application of 
{the machinery of the League Covenant. 
Since in the present crisis it may be 
possible that such discussions may arise, 
it is obvious that my presence at the 
meetings of the Council would not only be 
inappropriate but might even embarrass 
the efforts of the Council itself. But the 
position thus necessarily assumed by the 
United States in no way indicates that the 
United States is not wholly sympathetic 
with the efforts being made by the League 
to support the objective of peace in Man- 
churia. The United States must, however, 
preserve its full freedom of judgment as 
to its course.” 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, questioned regarding Ambassador 
Dawes’ statement, stated orally that if 
the action of the United States in sup- 
porting the League was not sufficient elu- 
cidation of the American position, it would 
be hard to elucidate it further. 

Standing Orders 

Secretary Stimson stated that the Amer- 
ican military attache in Peiping had 
standing orders to go to Manchuria to 
investigate conditions there. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that the United States 
is participating in a general plan of in- 
vestigation by members of the League 
Council, Secretary Stimson stated. The 
duties of the mil.8ary attache require in- 
vestigations of this kind, and the fact that 


[Continued “on Page 2. Column 3.) 
Uniform Law Studied 
For Cotton Reduction 





Adoption by States and World 
Agreement Are Advocated 


Plans for development of a uniform 
measure for adoption by States to reduce 
cotton acreage and the possibility of an 
international agreement to restrict acre- 
age were discussed Nov. 20 at a confer- 
ence between Carl Williams, member of 
the Federal Farm Board, and Representa- 
tives Sandlin (Dem.), of Minden, La,; 
Patman (Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., and 
Wilson (Dem.), of Ruston, La., Mr. Sandlin 
stated orally after the meeting. 

Mr. Sandlin said a conference of repre= 
sentatives of the cotton-growing States is 
|to be held within the next few days at 
| Jackson, Miss., at which it is hoped a 
| model law «an be drafted. He expressed 
|himself as favoring complete prohibition 
| of cotton growing during the next season, 
declaring there is already in sight enough 
American cotton to meet the foreign and 
domestic demand for two entire seasons 
and to leave a substantial surplus. _ 

Mr. Williams declined to give any views 
on the most desirable form of acreage 
reduction law, Mr. Sandlin said, believ- 
ling that to be a matter for the States 
|themselves to decide. However, Mr. Wil- 
liams expressed himself as in sympathy 
with action to reduce acreage. Mr. Sande 
lin said he could see no objection to pro= 
hibiting cotton production for the next 
year, since the heavy supply in the United 
States would discourage any possible Te= 
sulting inclination on the part of foreign 
countries to increase production. 

Egypt appears to be the only country 
at present so situated as to be able to en= 
ter an effective agreement to reduce acre= 
age, Mr. Sandlin said, and it already had 
a law restricting acreage to 30 per cent 
of the total acreage in cultivation. This 
‘law is the same as the one adopted by 
Texas, he added. 

India and China, two of the other prin- 
cipal producing countries, might not be 
able to act effectively, he said, and Rus- 
sia has no inclination to go along with 
the plan, its object being to increase 
production. Further discussion of the 
subject is expected after the Jackson 
meeting, he said, and it is hoped some 
| arrangement may be made to obtain the 
cooperation of India, China and other pro« 
J ducing countries. 
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* Health Measures Ret! Credit Plan American 


Progressing for 


Preschool Child 


White House Group Finds 
Physical Examinations 
Are More Frequent 
Among Urban Children 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
tion rating against smallpox with 48 per 
cent of its preschool children protected in 
this manner. At the other extreme stands 
Winston-Salem, N. C., where but 2 per 
cent of its preschool children are vac- 
cinated. 
Few Vaccinations 

Although physicians advocate vaccina- 
tion the first year of life, in the average 
city no vaccinations have been given to 
children of this age. At 1 year of age 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1931 — 


Listed for Hearing 


I. C. C. to Hear Public Argu- 
| men Nov. 28 on Proposal 
Offered by Carriers 


| Proposal of the Nation’s railway execu- 
tives to create a corporate agency to be 
termed “The Railroad Credit Corporation” 
|gor the purpose of collecting, disbursing 
}and administering the fund growing out 


of specific freight rate increases author- | 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


| sion, will be considered at public argu- 
| ments ut Washington before the Commis- 
sion on Nov. 28, it was announced Nov. 20. 

The freight rate increases authorized 
by the Commission were allowed on the 
condition that the money derived there- 
from would be used by the Carriers to 
aid financially depressed lines in ‘meeting 
their fixed charges. 

The railroads’ so-called “pooling plan” 
was contained in a petition to the Com- 
| mission Nov. 19, which proposed that the 
;moneys disbursed from the fund be in 
|}the nature of “loans” and not as “gra- 
tutities,” as some interpreted the Com- 
mission's condition. (The petition was 
printed in full text in the issue of Nov. 
20.) : 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
other nations also are sending military 
observers doeg not mean that the United 
| States is in partnership with them in 
the move. 
| The situation in Manchuria remains that 
the Department of State is hard at work 
on the question, Secretary Stimson stated. 
He explained that the statement by Am- 
;bassador Dawes had been made public 
|by the Department of State because the 
press dispatches from Paris carried such 
{meagre information regarding it. 


; .An announcement by the Department | 


of State regarding fresh outbreaks 
Tientsin: follows in full text: 
The American Consul General at 
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Waterfront and Harbor Facilities of Portland, Me. 


Ee 
a 
ODE. 


Reclaiming Laid 
For Forest Crops 
Is Recommended 


Many Sections Have Been 
Mistakenly Cleared for 
Agricultural Use, Says 
Forest Service 


| 


Lack of economic balance and of sta- 
bility characterize the present relationship 
between forest use and forest resources, 
and it is becoming widely recognized that 
|much land has been mistakenly cleared 
|and that it is of great importance to grow 
| forest croos as a means of utilizing land 
| unsuited for agriculture, the Forest S¢rv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture. stated in 
its annual report, made public Nov. 20. 


| In several western States, “cut-over 
lands are becoming tax delinquent on an 
alarming scale,” the Service said, but, 
considering the difficulties State policies 
to assure reasonably stabilized ownership 
‘of timberlands must evolve gradually. A 


statement by the Department summarizing 
the report follows in full text: 

The best use of the soil must be the 
common goal of long-time public policies 
jin forestry, agriculture. and public-lands 
utilization, said R. Y. Stuart, Chief Ror- 
ester, in the annual report for the fiscal 
year 1931. of the U. S. Forest Service, 
|made public today. 

“Lack of economic balances and lack of 
| Stability conspicuously characterize the re- 
|lationships between forest use and forest 
resource,” Major Stuart said. “The 
causes are deep-seated, and the resulting 
maladjustment is chronic, not temporary. 
In this respect, it bears a close resem- 





The commerce of the port of Portland, Me., despite a falling off in shipments of Canadian grain, has increased 
in the decade 1920-30 from 2,461,237 tons to 3,280,121 tons, an increase of 75 per cent, and is one of the few 
ports of the United States that has not shared in the general world depression, according to the United States 
Shipping Board. The view of the harbor shows the waterfront and docking facilities of the port from the 
Customs House Wharf to Merchants Wharf; the air view is reproduced from an illustration in the October 
issue of the “Merchant Marine Bulletin,” official organ of the Shipping Board. 
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Comment by Mr. Borah 


se 


3 per cent of the children in the average 
city have been vaccinated and the pro- 
portion rises until at 5 years of age about 
30 per cent of them have been so pro- 
tected. a ee eee ak hes : 
was found in this survey that people | T' k L S | Tientsin, Mr. Frank P. Lockhart, reported | 
ia taanae economic status do not make| run ine ervice |to the Department at 2 p. m. (Chinese | 
use of vaccination for their ee | \ er =, on chat Shave wes - 
children to a much greater degree than B R ] I F d resh outbreak o ring between plain 
do those with lower incomes. | y al NY) avore | clothes men and Chinese police in the} 
As for the preventive in the form of | area near the Nankai Middle School this 
immunization against diphtheria, 21 per F N \E iF | afternoon at 1 o'clock. The Japanese 
cent have been immunized in urban areas. | or ew \Envtian | were not involved. 
In rural areas 18 per cent have been a as General eas ee 
; trouble was suppressed, but it resulted in| 
sranised. } ithe restoration of strict martial law in 
ree eae es aes | Chamber of Commerce of | the Chinese areas. 
com immunized against diphtheria. This Maine Advises . r. ( 
is the highest rating of any city. In b Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 
Columbus, Ohio, and Butte, Mont. only! , Jf Opposes Segregation man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
4 per cent of the children have been im-| = Relations, stated orally Nov. 20, that while 
munized. In the midway city among the | From Eastern Systems | he does not approve the Japanese policy in | 
156, 14 per cent have received this pre- ae |Manchuria the United States cannot in-; 
ventive service. The business interests of ate of|tervene and cannot go beyond the em- 
Among rural areas, New York State maine, as aoe [ the State Cham: | ployment of its good offices to bring about 
takes the lead in immunization against | ber of Commerce,.are not in accord with| Peace. He made this statement when his 
diphtheria. Thirty-eight per cent of its|the policy propounded by the New England/| attention was called to a press dispatch 
children have been immunized compared | Governors’ Railroad Consolidation Com-| from Paris attributing to M. Briand, Min- 
with 36 per cent in North Carolina and | mittee relative to the segregation of New| ister of Foreign Affairs for France, a state- 
28 per cent in Tennessee. |England railroads from Eastern Trunk! ment that the United States should inter- 
Pacific Coast in Lead Line systems, the Interstate Commerce} vene in the Manchurian incident. 
causa vente |Commission has just been advised by the) “The proposal made from Paris to in- 
Interest in immunization against diph-|Chamber. (Docket No. 12964.) | tervene, or in other words to employ force, | 
theria is most pronounced when children) The State Chamber, in a communication! for that is what it means, in the set- 
are between one and two years of age./t6 the Commission, declared itself to be'tjement of the Manchurian affair seems 
In the midway city, 7 per cent of them/in favor of trunk line service for NeW! incredible’ Senator Borah said “In 
are immunized. The proportion of those} England “provided that competition is| saying this * do not mean. t6 approve 
immunized thereafter increases with age.|maintained by the establishment of at| vat Je = te. doihi War trom it." he 
Surveying the country as a whole, cities | — mae — => —_ _—_ | oa Pp 8. , 
of the Pacific coast rank highest on the| the ty 0 ortiand, ut not east)... , 
average in health examinations for pre- | thereof. | This talk of use of force, or inter 


‘ anon | Report of Committee | vention, implied from the very beginning, 
school children. The Mountain meen | A Sesenniiee appointed by the sens tas had the very reverse effect of bring- 
cities rank highest in dental exam the | Chamber to consider the consolidation ' ing about peace. When the United States 
tions, while New England cities take the| question as affecting New England, de-|employs its good offices in every reason- 
lead in vaccination against smallpox, and} ¢jareq: “It is the suggestion of the Com-|able way to bring about peace, it has 


the Middle Atlantic cities outrank the} mittee than an ideal situation would re-|done all it can do or should do. 
others in immunization against diphtheria.} sy)t if the Boston & Maine Railroad, ex-| 





| blance to the maladjustments that afflict 
—- > - : : = ~ ~~ —j agriculture. Indeed, the forest problem 
z j a " A |and the agricultural problem are in many 
W W wavs interrelated. Both call for fore- 
Moratorium on orld ar Debts ‘Radio Commission | sighted planning and wisely directed pub- 
| lic and private effort to adjust production 
Is O osed b Senator Johnson ° Sain | to needs and to bring about the utiliza- 
PP y enies pp ication jtion of our vast land resources along lines 
| that will contribute most to our perma- 
F B 9 S * nent national welfare.” 

Asserts It Is Entering Wedge to Cancellation and Means or booster Station! _ Mistake Realized — 
| The unwisdom of enlarging iurther the 
Added Tax Burdens on People | area ¥ eee = —— on 
ihcaciamieapeiiapeieineaigliniontttitutiaiasiaaiiles 3 q | ing of forest lands that have low value for 
[Conti d f P. 1.) ao of C - I = . j}agriculture is now realized, according to 
‘ontinued from Page 1. | r c 1 Ss ilo the Forester’s report. It is becoming 
pathy. Regarding disarmament he said, | payers. Every dollar taken off those! oa asting Sy tem Fails widely recognized that a great deal of land 
“it is much easier and safer to talk about| debts must be paid by us. Every time | Of Approval by Three to jhas been mistakenly cleared, and that it 
disarmament ghan it is to ask how much a Congressman votes to cancel one dollar }is of great public importance to grow for- 
foreign paper is heia wy international of these foreign debts he thereby votes to Two Vote | est crops as a means of utilizing lands 
bankers and how much they will gain by ee of extra burden on his \that agriculture will not employ. Inten- 
moratorium or debt cancellation.” . | : ‘ sive forest production should be allocated 
A moratorium, reduction or cancellation! We have all the burdens we can bear! The Federal Radio Commission denied} {, janqs ahs production is most effec- 
of foreign debts was opposed Nov. 20 by | now, without assuming the debts of Eu-.on Nov. 20 the Columbia Broadcasting to and most reeded, Major Stuart said. 
| Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, |rope. Every Congressman might as well) System’s application for permission tO|)The remainder, under proper ownership 
Miss., in a statement in which he said | understand now that he is going to have | | 


The latest report of the conference is) 
regarded an invaluable addition to the 
literature of the pre-school child. It in- 
cludes an introductory statement by Dr. 
Van Ingen regarding the present status of 
preventive medical and dental measures, 
discussions of the findings of the survey, 
detailed reference tables, and other in- 
formation. It is the most complete and 
graphic picture of preventive measures be- 
ing applied to the young child that has 
yet been presented. 


Dismissal of Agent Sought 
For Death of Liquor Suspect 


Dismissal of Henry Dierks as a pro- 
hibition agent on account of the incident 
resulting in the death of Milford G. 
Smith, of Englewood, Col., from a pistol 
blow on the head, is planned by the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition, according to an an- 
nouncement Nov. 20 by Amos W. W. 
Woodcock, Commissioner of Prohibition, 
who stated orally that the agent had used 
*just brute force an’ no brains.” 

Mr. Woodcock declared his action con- 
siituted a warning to all of the prohibi- 
tion personnel that activities such as those 
of Avent Dierks would not be tolerated. 


He said he had suspended Agent Dierks} 


and was taking steps looking to permanent 
dismissal, adding that he was taking this 
action after considering the agent’s own 
account of the incident. 

“I find that he has disregarded all of 
our training and teaching for a year,” 
said Mr. Woodcock. “The offense for 
which he was endeavoring to arrest Mr. 
Smith was a pitiful, noncommercial one. 
If he had succeeded, Smith would have 
paid a small fine and that would have 
been all. He did not attempt to observe. 
We are paying him and have been train- 
ing him to be a skillful investigator. Ac- 
tually he was acting like a stupid and 
brutal peace officer. I will not have the 
energy of the Bureau dissipated in this 
way.” 


Canadian Radio Industry 


Is Centered in Ontario ' 


Eighty per cent of the radio industry 
of Canada is concentrated in Toronto, 
according to a recent government survey 
made for the Radio Manufacturers, Asso- 
ciation of Canada and reported to the 
Department of Commerce by Trade Com- 
missioner L. A. France at Toronto, 
Canada. 

Contrary to predictions in the late Fall 
of 1929 sales of receiving have shown an 
increase. Production for 1930 totaled $22,- 
776,000 (223,228 sets), as compared with 
about $20,775,000 for the previous year. 
In 1930, 170,082 units, valued at $19,196,- 


}of the Pennsylvania, 


cept is Worcester, Nashua and Portland 
| Division, were to be included with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 


road as a part of the Pennsylvania Rail-| 


| road system, and further, if the Worcester 
| Nashua and Portland Division of the Bos- 
, ton & Maine Railroad were to be included 
with the Boston & Albany 
the New York Central System. 

“Your Committee feels,” continued the 
communication, “that at least for the 
present the Maine railrads, other than 
|the Boston & Maine should be left as 
they are. It feels further that the inau- 
| guration of the trunk line proposal above 
‘outlined would of necessity require that 
the two trunk lines and all other railroads 
| serving Portland have access to the fa- 
| cilities of the Portland Terminal Com- 
pany on the basis of complete equality.” 

Railroads’ Position 

The New Hampshire Manufacturers’ 
Association has gone or record as sup- 
; porting the Governors’ Committee as 
against any trunk line invasion of New 
England territory. The association rec- 
ommended that the Pennsylvania and 
Pennroad Cédfporation’s holdings in New 
England railroads should be reduced to 
|a point 
|be in a position to dominate the major 


|roads of New England.” 


The Lehigh & New England, without ex- 
plaining its position in the matter, has 
filed a petition with the Commission ask- 
ing permission to intervene in the proposal 

f the Baltimore & 
| Ohio, the New York Central and the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio railroads to divide the rail 
| properties in Eastern trunk line territory 

= four distinct and independent sys- 
ems. 

The Commission has announced that the 
so-called “Four Party Plan” advanced by 
the Eastern carriers as a substitute for the 
| “five systems” proposed by the Commis- 
sion in its consolidation plan of Dec. 9, 
1929, will be considered at hearings to be 
held in Washington Jan. 6, 1931. 


Germany Acts to Check 


To check continued drain amounting to 
72,000,000, marks for the week ended Nov. 
14 on Reichsbank’s gold and foreign ex- 
-change holdings government decrees ef- 
fective Dec. 1 supplementing Aug. 1 regu- 
lations requires that all export shipments 
of German goods be reported to the 
Reichsban': within three days after ship- 
ment; further, exporters are required to 
inform the Reichsbank three times 
monthly that disposition has been made 
of foreign exchange arising from exports. 
Transit shipments. tourist baggage and 
ship supplies are not subject to this decree. 

The government considers continued 
gold losses due largely to heavy repay- 





Railroad in} 


“at which they will no longer' 


Further Exodus of Gold) 


“No treaty and no duty devolving upo 
peace-loving nations requires the United 
States to go further,” Senator Borah con- 
cluded. 

“Terrible Situation” 

At the same time, Senator Johnson 
| (Rep.), of California, why ranks next to 
Chairman Borah on the Committee on 
| Foreign Relations, stated orally “it is a 
| terrible situation in Manchuria” and that 
| it demonstrates 
|sole dependence on treaties. 


he said specifically provided for the main- 
tenance of the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of China. Manchuria, he saidy 
| is strewn “with scraps of paper,” referring 
| to treaties, and the United States should 
not be kept in a position of naval in- 
feriority to other world powers. 


1922, which specifically provides that the 
nations signatory to it agree to respect 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
China? You can see how much that 
Nine-power Treaty has been respected!” 
Senator Johnson said. 

“I would not say that we ought to stop 
making treaties because after all some- 


“I want an American Navy built up to 
the terms to which the other naval pow- 
ers agreed in solemn compact at the Dis- 
armament Conference, the agreement on 
a 5-5-3 basis, which we have not built 
up to. Talk about a five-year naval holi- 
day! That means leaving this country 
naked and unprotected in national de- 
fense. Naval holiday, yes, and disarma- 
ment, yes; we are all for it, but when 
on equality with other powers, and not 
while the United States is in a naval posi- 
tion inferior to Great Britain and Japan. 
We should not have a naval holiday until 
| We, too, have some protection on an equal- 
} ity with the others. 
| “The Manchurian situation today shows 
the necessity of some kind of an ade- 
| quate navy on the basis of what the other 
powers have agreed with us we are en- 
tited to and which we have not today. 
But that, of course, is an American doc- 
trine which seems to be obsolete. 

“I do want naval equality. I want this 
country to be in a posture of defense that 
the other nations have. We haven't it to- 
day. We are behind the other naval pow- 
ers and inferior to them,” he concluded. 


ment of foreign credits without. utiliza- 
tion of commensurate new credits as pro- 
vided in standstill agreement and there- 


| fore will insist that importers utilize these 


foreign credit facilities to the greatest 
possible extent, according to Commercial 
Attache Groves, Berlin, in a cablegram to 





‘the Department of Commerce.—Issued by 


the Department of Commerce. 


the futility of placing | 
He referred | 
}to the Nine-power Treaty of 1922, which! 


“Where is that Nine-power Treaty of} 


body might pay some attention to them. | 


N | that every dollar of foreign debts canceled 


| by this country means just that much 
| additional financial burden on the people 
of this country. 
| He said that proposals for reductions, | 
cancellations or moratoriums, which he 
said mean the same for practical purposes, 
“merely express different degrees or dif- 
| ferent -— of a scheme concocted by a 
group of international bankers to induce | 
Congress to cancel the foreign debts to 
the United States, unJoad them on Ameri- 
can people, and thereby enable those in- | 
ternational financiers to more easily col- 
lect their private loans abroad.” 
Statement by Mr. Rankin 

Mr. Rankin’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Probably one of the hardest battles in 
over the proposed moratoriums, reduc- 
!of the United States. 

The words, moratoriums, reductions and 
;cancellation all mean the same _ thing. 
They merely express different degrees or | 
different steps of a scheme concocted by | 


duce Congress to cancel the foreign debts 
to the United States, unload them onto 
the American people, and thereby enable 
those international financiers to more 
easily collect their private loans abroad. 
Of course, these debts cannot be can- 
,celed or reduced. They can only be trans- 
| ferred to the backs of the American tax- 


Potentials of Old Wells 
Lower in Oklahoma Field 


Potentials of the older oil wells in the 
south Oklahoma City fleld are showin 





declines ranging as much ag 15 per cent | 
isted in the July potentials, | 
according to compilations of the city field | 

| 


from those 


umpire, working under direction of the 
State Corporation Commission in taking 
as to determine actual potential of the 
eld. 

Increases from new wells completed in 
October, however, are og to bring the 
total for the field to the July mark, ac- 
cording to the testers. _ : 

About one more week will be required to 
complete the tests of potential of nearly 
800 oil wells. The umpire’s office is now 
figuring adjusted potentials instead of 
the actual potentials for 24 hour periods. 
The adjusted potential is one-third of the 
actual, according to orders of the Corpora- 
tion Commission. 

Reports of potentials in the Greater 
Seminole region made by workers for 
Ray M. Collins, State proration umpire, 
show wells in the older pools have not de- 
clined much, but that some of the newer 
pools show heavy declines. The wells are 
being flowed apne. 10 days, then an average 
| daily potential fixed. F 
; Of the pools for which potential tests 
have been completed the 
showed daily average of 18,824, compared 
with an estimate of 18,320 barrels; but the 


the coming session of Congress will be | 


tions, or cancellation of the foreign debts | 


@ group of international bankers to in- | 


Allen pool) 


to face this problem early in the session 
and show which side he is on—that of the 
American people or that of the interna- 
tional bankers. | 
Solution Up to Congress 

Fortunately this matter cannot be sct- 
tled in a secret executive conclave with 
interested foreign emissaries and selfish 
financiers. Congress has to pass on it, 
and under the Constitution the measure 
must originate in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

So iong as we have a deficit in our own | 
treasury; so long as we have 6,000,000 un- 
{empleyed men begging for work; so long 
as we have millions of women and chil-} 
dren suffering for want of the necessities 
of life; so long as our farmers are forced 
to sell their crops below the cost of pro- 
duction, because these great financial in- 
terests and their influences have succeeded | 
in killing off every measure of real farm 
relief; so long as our ex-service men who, 
fought the war out of which these inter- 
national financiers made their fortunes 
are denied payment of the balance of | 
their adjusted service certificates; so long 
as widows and orphans of those service 
men who have passed away are denied 
one penny of relief; so long as the prop- | 
| erty owners of America are having their 
lands and their homes taxed from under 
them in order to meet the burden of pub- 
{lic improvements; so long as these and, 
| other similar conditions prevail in our} 
|}own country, Members of Congress can 


;not justify a vote to canoel or postpone 


the collection of $1 of these foreign debts | 
| when by a so they would place this! 
additional burden upon the already over- | 
burdened people of our own country. | 


Ohio Departments Asked 
To Buy Supplies Promptly 


CoL_umBus, OnI0, Nov. 20. 
| Governor George White has issued a 
| Proclamation calling upon all State de- 
‘partments to award contracts and place 
orders for supplies as promptly as possible 
to stimulate business. He suggested that 
| subdivisions of the State government take 
, Similar action. 


‘Lower Duty Rate Asked 
On Synthetic Textiles | 


The Tariff Commission announced Nov. 
20 that an application has been received 
for a decrease of duty rates on filaments 
and yarns of rayon or other synthetic 
extiles. The application was filed by the 
Stinnstofs Fabrik Zehlendorn, Gesell- 
schaft of Berlin, Germany. 


California Grape Harvest 
Declines by Million Tons 


crect a “booster” station at Wasihngton,| and control, can serve the needs of the 


D. C. Three Commissioners voted for de- 
nying the request and two for granting it. 
Such a station would have been experi- 


;}mental and would have reenergized the 


nrograms of Station WABC, of New York, 
the key 
System, it was pointed out in the appli- 
cation, filed on Aug. 28. 


chronized for 17 hours daily with the New 
York station and would have represented 
the first instance in which a key station 


| of a network would have veen linked on 


its own wave length with a “booster, 
cording to the application. 


ac- 


The Associated Broadcasters of Amer- | 


ica on Sept. 4 filed with the Commission 
a protest against the application. Al- 
though later withdrawn upon assurance 
by Columbia officials that the construc- 
tion of a “booster” station at Washington 
would not be a step toward the estab- 
lishment of a nation-wide system of such 
stations, the protest was based on the As- 
sociation’s claim that the adoption of the 
policy set forth in the application “would 


| inevitably result in a monopoly of broad- 
cast communications” and would drive out | 


of existence some of the most efficient 
station in the country. (Details of the 
objection were published in the issue of 
Sept. 5 and the announcement of its 
= appeared in the issue of 
ct. 1.) 


Those voting to deny the Columbia 
System’s application were Chairman 


Charles McK. Saltzman and Commission- | 


ers William D. L. Starbuck and Eugene 
O. Sykes. Commissioners Harold A. La- 
fount and Ira E. Robinson voted to grant 
it, Mr. Lafount presented the application 
in the form of a motion. 


of the Columbia Broadcasting | 


With a power | 
of 250 watts, the station would have syn- | 


|Nation for water conservation, for graz- 
ing, for recreation and in other ways un- 
til it is required for more intensive use. 

| Under the national forest program, says 
| the Forester’s report, the lumber industry 
has resources for permanent production 
instead of resources which are continually 
vanishing. The industry has based its 
plans on liquidating resources and now 
must make a gradual readjustment of the 
financial basis of the industries, as well as 
of manufacturing and sales policies, to a 
long-time program. The only adequate 
and final cure is production based on 
sound land use. 

“The lumber industry,” the report says, 
\“has always been essentially unstable, in 
the sense that as an exploitative industry 
it has been shifting. Its individual estab- 
lishments have been temporary, moving 
|from one location to another as new 
stumpage supplies became necessary, 
while the industry as a whole has been 
moving its center from one great forest 
region to another as regional depletion of 
the virgin timber stands dictated. It can 
shift no farther. 

“Now the lumber industry is unstable 
for another reason. In an effort to liqui- 
date its Pacific coast holdings at the fa- 
vorable prices which it had built up, its 
sawmill capacity has been overdeveloped. 
There is created the dual problem of re- 
ducing sawmill capacity and simultane- 
ously revising timber-holding policies from 
a liquidating to a sustained-yield basis.” 

In several Western States, according to 
the report, cutover lands are becoming 
tax delinquent on an alarming scale. Con- 
| sidering all the difficulties amd uncer- 
| tainties involved in substituting forest 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.} 
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Sasakwa pool showed a daily average of | 
only 2,695, compared with an estimate of 
5,283 barrels. 
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SACRAMENTO, CALir., Nov. 20. 

Production in California vineyards this 
year was nearly 1,000,000 tons of grapes | 
| below that of 1930, according to estimates 
|of the Federal-State Crop Reporting Serv- 


936, were completely manufactured or as- 
sembled in Canada, while the “remainder 
were manufactured to some extent north 
of the border. In 1927 production totaled 
only about $8,790,000. Ontario absorbed 
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Finance Plans Presented oe 


approximately half of the 1930 output.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Quarantine Is Extended 
On Phony Peach Disease 


The Federal quarantine on account oj 
the phony peach disease was extendec 
Nov. 19 by the Secretary of Agricultur« 
to cover the States of Louisiana, Missis 
sippi and South Carolina, parts of th 
States of Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Nor 
Carolina, Tennessee and Texas, as well : 
those parts of Alabama and Georg 
which are not already under quarantir 
to prevent the spread of this diseas 
The revision becomes effective Nov. 3° 
1931.—Issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Business in Soft Drinks 
Shows Gains in Minnesota 


Sr. Pau, MINN., Nov. 20. 

Soft drink manufacturers in Minnesota 
carried on business in 1930 to the extent of 
$2,833,695 and present indications are that 
the beverage industry will be one of the 
few showing substantial gains in 1931, ac- 
cording to announcement by R. A. Tro- 
vatten, State Agriculture, Dairy and Food 
Commissioner. 

In 1930, Mr. Trovatten stated, there was 
135 soft drink factories in the State, not 
including those making near-beer prod- 
ucis. Their buildings and equipment were 
valued at approximately $1,500,000 and 
their annual payrolls aggregated nearly 
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To Tennessee Legislature 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 


The special session of the Tennessee 
Legislature called by Governor Henry Hor- 





ton to consider the emergency situation | 


of State finances was given four proposed 
measures by the Governor, who urged 
their adoption in Ris message opening the 
session. 

The four bills, prepared by the Attorney 
General would provide (1) for authority 
to be given the State Funding Board to 
borrow $5,000,000 to meet an obligation 


due Dec. 1; (2) for authority to be given | 


the Funding Board to refund $9,000,000 
naturing April 29, 1932; (3) for the bor- 
‘owing of not in excess of $10,000,000 to 
“eet the deficit that is expected to oc- 
cur by the time the next Legislature 
neets; and (4) euthorizing the levying of 
2 tax for general county purposes by the 
various counties of the State for the year 
1932, and for subsequent vears, and 
validate the levy of taxes for such pur- 
poses by the counties for the year 1931. 


Walter W. Stewart Named 
To World Bank Committee 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Governor 
Getorge L. Harrison, of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York has announced 
that in response to an inquiry from the 
Bank for Internations! Settlements he 


has nominated Walter W. Stewart, chair- | 
man of the Borrd of Case, Uomeroy & | 


Company, as the American member of a 
special advisory committee to be con- 
vened by the Bank for International Set- 
tlements at the instance of the German 
Government under the provisions of the 
Young Plan. 


20. | 


to | 


The 1931 harvest was estimated to be 
1,296,000 tons, compared with 2,182,000 tons 
last year. 


. 


Successful Applicants 
| For Foreign Service 


Thirty-two applicants to become mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service of the Depart- 
ment of State have been accepted, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of State, Nov. 20, which follows 
in full text: 

The following candidates were success- 
oa in the recent Foreign Service examina- 
ion: 


Theodore C. Achilles. of Washington. D. C.; 
| Reginatd Bragonier, Jr., Baltimore, Md.; Carl 
Breuer, of Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Reginald C. Carey, of Baltimore. Ma.; Merritt 
N. Cooies, of Fort Myer, Va.; John Davies, Jr., 
;of Cleveland, Ohio; Walter C. Dowling, of 
| Jesup, Ga 

Frederick E. Farnsworth, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Douglas Flood, of Kenilworth, 
|Ill.; T. Muldrup Forsyth, of Esmont, Va.; 
James E. Henderson, of San Francisco, Calif.; 
|L. Randolph Higgs, of West Point, Miss.; | 
| Theodore J. Hohenthal, of Berkeley, Calif.; 
| Douglas James, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Foy D. 
Kohler, of Toledo, Ohio. 

Brockholst Livingston, of Westport, N. Y.; 
| Robert Mills McClintock, of Altadena, Calif.; 
| Patrick Mallon, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Ernest 
| de W. Mayer. o: Flushing. Long Island, N. Y.; 
Gregor C. Merrill, of Berkeley, Calif.; Harold 
E. Montamat. of Westfield. N. J.; Walter W. 
| Orebaugh of Wichita, Kans.; W. Leonard 
Parker, cf Syracuse, N 

Wales W. Signor, of Ypsilanti, Mich.; Francis 
L. Spalding. of Brookline, Mass.; Orray Taft 
Jr. of Santa Robert M. 
Taylor, of Seattle, Wash.; William DuB. 
Thorne. of Jamesburg. N. J.; H. Bartlett ' 
Wells, of North Plainfield, N. J.; Milton K. | 
| Wells, of Bristow, Okla.; Eric C. Wendelin, of 
| Quincy, Mass., and Robert F. Woodward, of 
| Minneapolis, Minn. 


Barbara, Calif.; 
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New Diplomacy 
Seen in Visits of 
Nations’ Leaders 





Methods of Procedure in In-| 
ternational Relations De- 
scribed by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State 


© 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 20.—The past 
few years have seen such ‘important 
changes in the methods of conducting | 
diplomacy that what can be described as} 
a new era of diplomacy has come into} 
effect, James Grafton Rogers, Assistant 
Secretary of State, said in an address at| 
a dinner given by the Sons of Italy here 
tonight in honor of the Italian Foreign 
Minister, Dino Grandi. 

Among the new changes in diplomacy 
are the pilgrimages of the statesmen of 
various nations to the capitals of other 
nations for personal conferences; the free- 
dom of the press in publishing the facts 
regarding diplomatic negotiations; the 
policy of wider diplomatic cooperation be- 
tween the various countries of the world, 
and the methods set up by the Kellogg 
Pact and the League of Nations whereby 
one nation may be shamed in a position 
of isolation, he said. 

Mr. Rogers’ address follows in full text: 

Meaning of Welcome 

The welcome tonight of the Sons of 
Italy in America to our illustrious visitor 
from Rome has many meanings. My own 
thoughts this evening are principally on 
one phase of this gathering which we 
will come to in a moment, but there are 


in the minds of all of us many other 
reflections which beat upon us in their 
own way. First, in my capacity as a rep- 


resentative of the Government of the 
United States, I am proud again to wel- 
come to America the spokesman of a sister 
nation, indeed a sister who holds a high 
place in the family of nations. We sense 
tonight the flag of Italy beside that of| 
the United States. We see Rome andj} 
Washington, Philadelphia and Florence, 
perhaps, the coat of arms of the king- 
dom of Italy and the shield and eagle of 
our own Republic. 

Our thoughts are full of the welcome 
of one nation to another. On another 
side you feel, as I do, the color of youth 
in these proceedings and in the person 
of your distinguished guest. It is rare in 
history to find a man who carries on his 
shoulders so few years and at the same 
time so many responsibilities and digni- 
ties as Signor Grandi. As we count back 
in memory there are not many figures in 
the march of Europe who have risen, 
while yet so young, so high in the coun- 
cils and confidence of a great nation. 
There is a breath of youth and spring 
about our meeting in spite of the discon- 
tented Winter which just now rests upon 
tre world. 

Immigration Policies 

From still another approach, a wel- 
come extended by American citizens of 
Italian origin to a governmental leader of 
their own blood brings many thoughts to 
any students of our country. Never be- 
fore at any time or anywhere have there 
existed the circumstances which make 
possible and natural a meeting such as 
this tonight. Never before has one Na- 
tion welcomed to its family in such num- 
bers and to such significance the peoples 
of other languages and other lineages 
Time has not yet recorded the whole story 
of the influence upon our Nation and in- 
deed upon world history which the immi-| 
gration policy of the United States dur- 
ing the last century will produce. So far 
at least the adventure is a success. 

America has gained and held the loyalty 
of Americans of foreign lineage to the 
American colors and to American ideals 
I for one have often the experience of ex- 
plaining to surprised visitors from abroad 
the fact that in ¢ontrast to some unhappy 
history elsewhere, the United States has 
a firm and tested confidence in the loyalty 
and family ties of its adopted children. 
You are the sons of Italy, but you are 
joining in a welcome which is of, for, and 
by America. 

These thoughts touch some of the cur- 
rents which flow in all our minds tonight, 
but another aspect of the coming of our 
visitor is in the foreground of my own 
mind. That aspect is tinted less with 
his own personality or with the personali- 
ties of ourselves. It concerns the mission 
with which he comes. It concerns the 
sort of thing that he is doing here, the 
implications and the significance of the 
fact that the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Kingdom of Italy feels that a visit 
to the United States now and here serves 
the interests of his country and the wel- 
fare of the world in which his country is 
encompassed. 

Trends in Diplomacy 

His mission here represents a new trend 
in the affairs of nations for it is new in 
purpose and new in method. The world 
has traveled far these recent years, and 
as one of those who should in the day's 
work try to understand and measure the 
path it is traveling, I want to dwell for a 
moment on what seems to me the deeper 
significance, the long curve, as it were, 
which can be seen and felt in the events 
of this week. We have opened within the 
last decade new vistas and outlooks upon 
international relations which, while yet 
immature, contain prodigious possibilities. 

The trend to direct and open diplomacy, 
the tendency to intimate and frequent 
contact between the statesmen of the 
world, the instinct to expose to the eyes 
of all men not merely the covenants of 
nations when made, but the process and 
the motives for those covenants, the de- 
velopment of international cooperation 
and understanding in a new phase, and 
finally the signs for the first time of what 
might be called an international public 
opinion, are steps in a pathway which may 
come to be a highway. 

Let us stop for a moment in these 
thoughts to remark how intéresting it is 
that Italy and the United States should be 
playing so notable a part in this develop- 
ment. The United States is the least 
involved and the least occupied of all 
the great nations in complex international 
subjects. It has had a tradition of aloof- 
ness from the eddies and conflicts of the 
mother continent. Its Constitution was 
one of the first to require the advice and 
consent of a parliamentary body to 
treaties. Its policy has represented from 
the first days a repugnance to war as an 
element of national policy, a theory of 
equality and openness in contact with 
other nations, a faith in arbitration or the 
judicial settlement of internamtional dif- 
ficulties, all of which when first conceived 
and inaugurated seemed in some degree 
fresh and even improvident to the older 
peoples in older lands. 

International Contacts 

The United States, in short, stands in 
diplomacy not only for some recent con- 
ceptions of international dealings, but also 
in a sense for youth. On the other hand, 
there is nowhere a nation which has 
written so many pages and for so long a 
time in the book of diplomacy as Italy. 
The Roman Republic and the Roman Em- 
pire were the first to introduce experi- 
ments towards foreign agents and treaties 
between nations into the continent of 
Europe. The whole scheme of interna- 
tional contact through ambassadors and 
ministers first developed as between the 
Italian states. 

Five hundred years ago Venice inaugu- 
rated the plan of ministers permanently 
resident abroad. The far-flung, modern 
mechanism of international contact which | 
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PRESIDENT'S DAY] 
At the Executive Offices || 


20, 1931 


Nov. 


to 12 M.—The President 
(Cabinet meet- 


10:30 a. m. | 
met with his Cabinet. 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) | 

12:15 p. m—The Japanese Ambas- | 
sador, Katsuji Debuchi, called to present 
Yukio Ozaki, member of the Imperial 
Japanese Diet, former Minister of Jus- 
tice of Japan and former 
Tokio. 


12:30 p. m—A committee from the 
Missouri River Navigation Association 
called to urge sufficient appropriations 
by Congress for the next fiscal year to 
permit continued improvement of the 
Missouri River above Kansas City. 


12:50°p. ni—The Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, called 
to present Edward A. Parsons, president 
of the Louisiana Historical Society. 

12:55 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the Butler (Indiana) Uni- 
versity football team. 

2:45 p.. m.—Harry F. Guggenheim, 
American Ambassador to Cuba, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


mayor of 


has resulted in the establishment in Wash- 
ton, for example, of permanent representa- 
tives of nearly 60 other nations is based 
upon the experiments of the Italian states 
in the 14th and 15th centuries. At a 
time when most of the monarchs of Eu- 
rope were dealing with other nations ‘only 
in a sort of isolated truce, with no effort 
at systematic contact or understanding, 
Italy was employing her ablest men on 
systematic diplomatic missions. Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio were sent abroad 
to represent their states. 

As time went on And the diplomacy of 
Europe grew into a complex series of al- 
liances and counter-alliances, the Italian 
people continued to play a conspicuous 
part in these newer phases of diplomacy. 
Today Italy again is in the foreground 
of a new and, I hope, a happier chapter 
in the history of understanding and co- 
operation. If the United States is young 
and filled with the thoughts of youth in 
the field of diplomacy, Italy is old and 
wise among the oldest and wisest. 

New Understanding 

It is stimulating and tull of promise 
to find the veteran Italian people, familiar 
with the scars and difficulties of the old 
regime, pressing to the front in a new 
conception and outlook towards the mighty 
business of the world. When the student 
of world affairs sees our young pcople 
and your ancient people moving together 
on the new pathway I have suggested, he 


feels some confidence that the road is 
more than a mere detour for progress. 
With these thoughts in mind, let us 


see for a moment what is meant by what 


sO many observers feel is a new phase 
in international relations. In the first 
place, as I have already suggested, the 


visit of our guest tonight represents a new 
method of international unders@nding 
Last year the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain visited America and established 
personal and informal contacts with the 
President and Secretary of State of this 
country. Last Summer our own Secretary 
of State spent many hours in 
visiting the homes and workshops of the 
leaders in Italy, France, Germany and 
Great Britain. In October the Prime Min- 
ister of France crossed the ocean to carry 
on the same sort of relationship. Today 
our guest is here on the same mission. 

Meantime, in Europe, partly through 
the meetings of the League of Nations 
in the past decade, more markedly this 
Summer under the stress of wants and 
difficulties that were common to all peo- 
ple, a similar series of personal contacts 
and personal relationships has been car- 
ried on in every direction. Visits of states- 
men to each other occurred in the past 
and before the great war. Now and then 
through the years monarchs of Europe 
have visited each other on informal occa- 
sions and the leaders of nations have met 
occasionally even when there was no com- 
promise to make or treaty to sign, but 
withal it is clear that the character and 
atmosphere of recent international visits 
are new in purpose and method. 

Contributions to Peace 

If the beginning is more than a begin- 
ning, its effects upon the relationships of 
nations cannot be overemphasized. In the 
long run the leaders of states, because 
of wide experience and a sense of re- 
sponsibility, are likely to represent the 
most stable and pacific element in a na- 
tion. Not all the conflicts between na- 
tions are due to misunderstanding but 
more of them are due to that than any 
other cause, and the new mechanism of 
contact, cooperation and exchange of 
views is a solid contribution to the paths 
of peace. 

A second phase in the development of a 
new pathway rests upon the modern de- 
mand for frank and open negotiations and 
understandings. The press is today a most 
important channel of communication 
national interests and motives. The tra- 
dition of the United States for wide public 
exposure of dealings with other na- 


its 


tions is a tradition so acute that the sus-| 


picion of a secret arrangement is some- 
times invoked for improper motives. The 
requirement of the covenant of the League 
of Nations for the filing and recording of 
all international treaties among its mem- 
bers is another symptom of a state of 
public mind which is deeper than these 
things themselves. 

In yet another phase, we have entered 
during the past decade gradually upon a 
course of international cooperation for 
the peace and coordination of the world. 
The Pact of Paris has led to even a wide 
scheme of international cooperation. A 
generation ago a threatened outbreak oi 
war would probably have stirred into ac- 
tion those nations which had some per- 
sonal concern by reason of alliances or 
special interests in the locality. 

Today a threat of war anywhere in the 
stretches of the earth is looked upon by 
the nations as a danger to international 
security, however distant their own con- 
cerns may be. Two years ago and again 
recently we have seen the nations in com- 
mon action and consultation over a threat 
to world peace in a locality of the Orient 


whose geography and history were un- 
familiar and remote. 
Changing Attitudes 
In all these cases the concern of the 


world has arisen not from special interests 
nor from a desire for a particular solution 
of the difficulty but from a demand for 


peace and a protest against methods. If 
such be the case, the world is turning 
fast. Not one statesman in 10 in the 


Foreign Offices of the world at the time of 
our Spanish War had the outlooks or 
impulses which today dominate nine out 
of 10 of the Chanceries. 

Finally, for our brief hour tonight, we 
can detect in the world the signs for the 
first time of an international public opin- 
ion. We find, for example, the press using 
10W and then these days the expression 
that a nation was being “isolated.” The 
word does not refer, as it did a few dec- 
ades ago, to the thought that a nation 
has been cut off by a series of alliances 
or understandings between other powers 
end so left to shift for itself. It means 
nstead that the nation has to some ex- 
tent proceeded in a course which is at 
variance with international public senti- 
ment, has incurred in some vague way 
the popular disappreval of the world 
This. I submit, is a new thought, the rec- 
ognition of a new atmosphere. 

In another form the same tendency 


Europe | 


ot | 
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Pa 
To Be’ Proposed 


By Mr. Wagner | 


Will Re-introduce Bill for) 


y Reserve Fund Funds Are Asked 
For River Project | 


zommittee Urges President to 
Support Appropriations for 
Missouri Improvement 


President Hoover was requested on Nov. 


| 20 by members of the executive commit- 


N at iona 1 Employment ; tee of the Missouri River Association, who 


System and Urge Public! 
Works Program 


{Conttnued from Page 1.] | 
times of prosperity and depression to see | 


{conferred with him at the White House, 


to support appropriations by Congress 


| during the coming fiscal year sufficient to 
| permit 


improvements on the Missouri 


| River above Kansas City to continue. 


After the conference, W. C. Lusk, of 


the man who is out of work wearily plod | Yankton, S. D., one of the committee, said 


from door to door, from plant to plant, | 
from farm t) farm aimlessly groping for 
the employer who needs a worker. That 
method is a cruel waste of effort and 
morale. It is a stupid and inefficient way 
of serving - vital need of employer and 
employe alike. 


Offers His Plan 


I have therefore advocated the estab- | 


lishment of a Nation-wide system of well- 
organized employment offices so as to 
promptly, efficiently, and intelligently, 
bring together the employer who needs a 
man and the man who needs a job. Such 
legislation will introduce organization into 
one badly disorganized branch of the busi- 
ness of earning a living. 


Now let us look at another. It has be- 


' come the established practice of well-man- 


aged industries to set aside annually cer- 
tain sums of money as a reserve to take 
care of broken cown machinery and to re- 
place antiquated equipment. A large 
number of corporations have created re- 
serves out of which they have paid divi- 
dends to stockholders during the past two 
years when no profits were earned. Is 
there any reason why we ¢an not adopt a 
similar plan to safeguard the working 
man’s wages when he is temporarily sepa- 
rated from his job? Charity, after all, 
however necessary it may be for the pres- 
ent ought not to become America’s per- 
manent method of dealing with unem- 
ployment, the most dreadful calamity of 
modern life. 

It is perfectly feasible to create a reserve 
into which are paid fixed.sums of money 
so as to have a fund available out of which 
to pay wages to workers who must for any 
reason temporarily go idle. Such a plan 
would maintain the purchasing power of 
employes, help sustain the prosperity of 
every line of agriculture and industry and 
thus in turn regularize and stabilize em- 
ployment. I believe such wage reserves 
should become universal throughout the 
United States. 

In addition to the two proposals which 
I have already indicated I shall introduce 
in the Senate a measure which is calcu- 
lated to relieve the critical stress of the 
immediate situation. We have repeatedly 
been assured that the fundamental as- 
sets of America are unimpaired; that the 
vast resources and unlimited enterprise of 
the American people have in them the 
foundations of a prosperity greater than 
any we have ever Witnessed. No one who 
knows the United States can for a mo- 
ment doubt the truth of the statements 
@ut strangely enough have not acted 
upon that. 


Millions Suffering 

We are permitting millions of men to 
suffer idleness when we could put a large 
portion of them to work in the construc- 
tion of thousands of necessary public im- 
provements, which would be permanent 
assets of the American people. A million 
men could be absorbed in the building and 
resurfacing of roads, in river and harbor 
projects, in reforestation and in the con- 
struction of public buildings. I shall urge 
upon Congress the advisability and the 
‘urgency of embarking upon such a pro- 
gram. The worst extravagance that this 
Nation is today guilty of is that it permits 
the valuable time and labor of its unem- 
ployed to go irretrievably to waste 

The inauguration of an expensive build- 
ing program is not the only immediate 
step that Congress can take. By a stroke 
of the pen, Congress can create private 
employment for several hundred thou- 
sand men now idle. By modifying the 
Volstead Act within the limits permitted 
by the Constitution, Congress will again 
make the pay envelope a familiar sight in 
hundreds of thousands of American homes. 
It is not necessary that we accept the 
very large estimates of some advocates of 
immediate modification The case for 
modification is unanswerable even if we 
adhere closely to the Government's statis- 
tics. 

From the census reports we know defi- 
nitely that before the war 263,000 persons 
were directly employed in the manufac- 
ture and retail distribution of wines and 
beer. That does not include the number 
employed in raising, preparing and trans- 
porting the raw material and in wholesal- 
ing and retailing the finished product 
Nor does that figure include the large 
number who would be engaged in hous- 
ing, equipping and managing so large an 
industry 

What a tonic it would prove to a de- 
pressed Nation to open up a stream of 
hundreds of thousands of new jobs. 

Regarding Prohibition 

I am not advocating any change which 
would be in contravention of the Consti- 
tution. On the contrary, a change along 
the lines of the program of the League 
for the Modification of the Volstead Act 
would correct the untruthful definition of 
intoxicating beverages now contained in 
the Volstead Act and would bring it more 
completely in conformity with the Consti- 
tution 

Nor have we a right to lose sight of cer- 
tain other considerations in favor of im- 
mediate modification. A productive reve- 
nue tax on the permitted beverages would 
earn for the United States Treasury at 
least a quarter of a billion dollars. That 
is particularly important now when Con- 
gress is seeking new sources of revenues 
to help wipe out a staggering deficit in the 
Federal Treasury 

Until such time as the Eighteenth 
Amendment is repealed, modification is the 
foremost constitutional remedy for 
stricting the malign power of the gang- 
ster, and the racketeer who now dominate 
the illicit liquor traffic. From the long- 
time point of view perhaps the most im- 
portant argument is that a change would 
restore the American people to the road 
that leads to temperance 

The issue is an old one. The facts are 
well known, the arguments have all been 
made. Nothing remains but for Congress 
to take action. It should do that before 
Christmas and thus introduce a note of 
real cheer to the homes and hearts of the 
American people. 


toward cohesion and common understand- 
ing, regardless of intervening oceans and 
the hindrances of language or varying 
traditions, was illustrated by the reception 
last Summer of our own President's ap- 
proval for a years holiday in the pay- 
ment of intergovernmental debts. That 
proposal stirred, of course, the sentiments 
of the American Nation and reached to 
the powers and peoples who were involved 
ir the payment or the receipt of funds 
affected by the plan. But it reached fur- 
ther. 
New Force for Order 

| A tide of public interest and approva) 
|} swept around the globe. It was expressed 
in the press and in the market places o! 
Asia and Africa, among people who had 
neither payments to make nor payments 
to receive. It was reflected in the ex- 
pressions of ‘the press and 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 





| River 


re-* 


in public | 


they were fearful that the Administra-~ 


tion’s economy program might result in 
cutting down appropriations for Missouri 
improvements. He said President 
Hoover assured the committee that the 
work would proceed “as it has in the 
past.” Mr. Lusk said that about $16,000,- 
000 is being spent on the Missouri River 
this fiscal year, and that much at least 
will be needed in the next fiscal year. 

The Committee told the President of 
plans to be launched at a meeting of the 
Mississippi River Valley Association in 
St. Louis next week to float a $500,000,000 
bond issue to speed up the entire Missouri- 
Mississippi River waterways project. The 
plan, it was said, is being sponsored by 
interests in Minneapolis and elsewhere in 
the upper Mississippi River basin. The 
Missouri River Association, Mr. Lusk said, 
is opposed to the plan. “That would be 
all right in good times,” he said, “but 
it is not logical at present. We think if 
we can go ahead with the customar: v- 
propriations, and continue the work on the 
present schedule it would be better.” 

Besides Mr. Lusk, the members of the 
Committee were Rufus Lee and C. E. Child 
of Omaha. Representative Hopkins (Rep.), 
of St. Joseph, Mo., accompanied the del- 
egation to the White House. Mr. Hopkins 
said that he was opposed to the $500,000,- 
000 bond issue. 





Interest on School Debt 
Totals 100 Millions Yearly 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
buildings and fire $353,000,000, parks and 
museums $191,000,000, irrigation and flood 
prevention $102,000,000, soldiers’ bonus 






















































\ \ HY? They must have each day an accurate record of 


governmental action in the present business s 


ored by the artificiality of the optimist or the pessimist— 
The United States Daily prints no editorials, gives no 
opinion of its own, and publishes no anonymous articles. 
The source of the news is given in every single item, so you 





Residence Street in. Boulder City 
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Plans Developed | 
To Study Weather 


In Aretie Areas 


Meteorologists Expect to Ob- 
tain Information on Air 








| Movements to Aid Accu- 


rate Forecasting 





Plans for intensive study of weather 
conditions in the North Polar regions dur- 
ing 1932, designed to provide compre- 
hensive information on air movements and 


_ other meteorological data as a basis for 





Progress made in the housing program at Boulder City, Nev., laid out by 
the Federal Government as administration headquarters for the engi- 
neers and constructors engaged in the work of developing the Hoover 
Dam project in the Colorado River, is shown in photographs just re- 


ceived by the National Reclamation Service, reproduced above. A view 

of Avenue C from the south, showing the dwellings put up for the accom- 

modation of members of the construction crew is seen in the upper 

picture; a sewer system is under construction. A typical dormitory for 
use of construction crews is shown in the lower picture. 


| 

$41,000,000, miscellaneous $75,000,000, and hospitals and corrections. To maintain 
funding $67,000,000. the governments of the 48 States, 8 per 

In addition to the indebtedness for pub-| cent is set aside. For the protection of 
lic schools, their annual costs are ao person and property 5.8 per cent is al- 
$2,200,000,000. The States themselves, afart ; lotted, for development and conservation 
from the other units, spend nearly 40 per of natural resources, 5.5 per cent, and for 
cent of their funds on education annually. | health and sanitation, 2.4 per cent. Less 
Next to highways, on which approximately than 1 per cent is distributed for libraries 
17 per cent of the State funds are spent, and recreation, while the remaining 4 per 
over 16 per cent is spent on charities, cent is for miscellaneous purposes. 
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AY, 


\ 





Rrsronsi BLE exccutives, professional 
men, leaders in civic enterprises, women 
active in current events clubs, in fact the 
intelligent and aggressively alert groups 
of America, are reading The United States 
Daily more attentively than ever. 





know it is authorized information. 


happening or likely to happen—for facts, not rumor or 
PI = ) 
















































Thus you can form your own judgment as to what is 


gossip, have become our chief reliance in the conduct of 
business today. 
We suggest you tell your friends that The United 
States Daily will be delivered to the office or home—ten 
dollars a year or fifteen dollars for two years—less than 
three cents a day. 


Educational Department 


The Auited States Daily 


21 UNITED STATES DAILY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


What Government Does Is 
&s of Transcendent Importance 


ituation, 
biased by the personal or political beliefs of editors, uncol- 


improvement of weather forecasting, were 
developed at the recent conference of the 
excutive council of the International 
Meteorological Organization in Locarno, 
Switzerland, Dr. C. W. Marvin, Chief of 
the United States Weather Bureau, stated 
orally Nov. 20. Dr. Marvin recently re- 
turned from the conference. The follow- 
ing additional information was provided: 

The meteorological organization is a 
world association of meteorologists. The 
program for intensive study in the Arctic 
is to be carried on by practically every 
country in the northern hemisphere hav- 
ing land in the colder regions. 

More Observations Planned 

Plans originally developed for the studies 
included establishment of additional 
weather observatories in the Arctic re- 
gions. Some of these will be provided, but 
economic conditions have been such that 
some of the governments involved have 
had to curtail their plans. However, addi- 
tional observations are to be made at sta- 
| tions already existing where additional 
| Stations cannot be established, and every 
| available means to increase information 
}on polar conditions will be used’ 
| Canada is to establish additional sta- 
tions in the northern regions. The United 
States already had provided extra funds 
for studies in Alaska, primarily with a 
view to development of airways, so in- 
creased funds probably will not be asked. 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, Greenland and 
other northerly nations are cooperating. 

The objective is to discover the laws of 
physics in the atmosphere and of its 
great, general circulation. Information is 
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Broade 
Proposed to Meet 
Needs of 


Levies Should Be at Low 
Rates Falling on Large 
Number, New England 
Commissioners Say 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20. 

A reduction in government expendi- 
tures during the “present emergency,” or | 
if that is not possible, a broadening of | 
the tax base to meet new conditions, is| 
advocated in a joint statement issued by | 
the Tax Commissioners of the six New} 
England States Nov. 20, at the Seventh} 
New England Conference. Taxes should 
be at low rates designed to fall upon a 
large number of persons, the Commis-| 
sioners agreed. : oo 
Heavy taxation may result in the crip- 
pling of enterprise, they declared, point- | 
ng out the shrinkage in values expressed 
by real estate, securities and income. The 
statement is signed by the chairman of | 
the Maine Board of State Assessors, Frank | 
H. Holley; the chairman of the New| 
Hampshire Tax Commission, John R. 
Spring; the Vermont Commisisoner of | 
Texas, Erwin M. Harvey; the Massachu- 
setts Commissioner of Corporations and | 
Taxation, Henry F. Long; the Connecti- 
cut Tax Commissioner, William H. Blod- 
ett; and the chairman of the Rhode 
sland Board of Tax Commissioners, Zenas 
W. Bliss. | 
The statement follows in full text: | 
“The New England State tax officials! 
will unanimously endorse any movement | 
which will tend to bring to the realization 
of the \people the need of a reduciion in 
the cest of government by eliminating 
activities which may without harm be 
dispensed with during the present emer- 
gency. It is our belief that there should 
be a return to the fundamental principles, 
respecting the raising of revenues for gov- | 
ernment which when violated surely bring | 
revenue requirements to a point where} 
it is dangerous as well as difficult to ob-/| 
tain by taxation the funds necessary to 
meet the demand. | 


Demands Greater | 


“There is now a demand for revenue | 
reater than can be satisfied in abnormal | 
imes when the base upon which the tax’! 


L 
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r Tax Base Right to Renewal of Claims 


Program to Kase 


Federal Policies on Education © 
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Patent Petitions 


For Patent Is Determined [4x [oad on Farm Of Indians Are Recommended Assisting Labor 


Patent Office Rules 


Ex parTeE Davip C. Smyjru. 
* Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 5043. 

Patent No. 1828283 was issued Oct. 20, 
1931, for Lenses, on application filed 
May 14, 1928, Serial No. 277601. Opin- 
ions dated June 26 and Sept. 8, 1931. 

Gero. E. Kirk for applicant., 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
SKINNER and Pierce, Examiners in Chief. 

Opinion of the Board ‘ 

Pierce, Examiner in Chief.—This is an 
appeal from the action of the primary 
examiner finally rejecting elaims 1 to 4, 
inclusive. 

Claims 1 and 4 will serve as illustra- 
tive of the matter involved. 4 

1. A lens on one side having a counter- 
sunk portion providing qa shoulder extend- 
ing around the countersunk portion of.the 
lens being provided with a reflecting sur- 
face to reflect backwardly light rays as im- 
pinging upon said surface from a source 
exterior to one side of the lens, the lens 
radially outward of said reflecting suriace 
allowing light rays from a source on the 
other side of the lens to be transmitted 
therethrough, said shoulder unding the 
periphery of the reflecting surface. 

4. A traffic signal glass circular lens havy- 
ing a convex outer side, said lens having 
rearwardly from said convex outer side a 
marginally peripherally projecting flange. 
said lens appasitely from satd convex outer 
side and out of the plane of said flange hav- | 
ing in a central region and integral with 
said flange a mirror reflecting surface front- 
ing toward the central portion of said con- 
vex outer side. 

The references relied on are: 
bluth,1275758, Aug. 13 
1368644, Feb. 15, 1921 

The claims before ug relate to lenses 
and more particularly to a lens which will 
not only transmit light from a source be- 
hind the same but still reflect light from 
a source in front of the same. The lens} 
is colored and is provided with a zone! 
which is so tieated as to form a reflecting 
surface. This zone may he either cen- 
trally located or placed around the mar- 
in of the lens. In either case this re- 
ecting surface is designed to reflect light | 
from a car approaching the same to warn 
the driver of such car of danger in case 
the lens is not illuminated from the rear. | 
If illuminated from the rear the driver | 
= similarly warned by transmitted | 
ight. 


| 


Rosen- 
, 1918; Mochizuki, 


| 


;not denied by the examiner, 


|than two years prior to Oct. 31, 1924. 


Eight-point Outline Among 
Other Things Emphasizes 
Budgeting and Abolish-| 
ment of Needless Offices. 


747015 and was. therefore a continuing | | 
application as to all matter disclosed in| 
a plication 747015. Assuming that the 
present claims were readable on the dis- 
closure of application 747015, a matter 
we think 
the claims were at least entitled to the 
date of such application, Oct. 1, 1924, and 
that an affidavit averring that the matter : a : 
involyed had not been in public use ar on| An eight-point Pyosram to relieve the 
sale or described in a printed publication | excessive burden of farm taxation was pro- 
more than two years prior to that date | posed by the Director of the New York 
satisfactorily complies with the rules. {State Gudget, Mark Graves, in an ad- 
On Feb. 2, 1929 an affidavit was filed | dress Nov. 2G. at the National Conference 
which sets forth that the matter involved|on Land Utilization. In distributing the 
had not been patented or described in any | aggregate Federal, State and local tax 
printed publication in any country before|burden, the farmer has been burdened 
is invention or discovery thereof, or more | with more than he can bear, with the re- 
A|sult that manufacturers, railroads and | 
similar averment is made with respect to|cther industries are affected adversely, Mr. | 
public use and sale. While the date given, |Graves declared. 
Oct. 31, 1924, is subsequent fo the appli-| His address follows in full text: | 
cation date of application 747015, the date The problem of farm taxation is just, 
satisfies the requirements of the rule. ,one phase of the problem of real estate | 
Obviously if the averments are true as} taxation which in turn is just one of the | 
of the Oct. 31 date they would also be| perplexing questions te be answered in 
true~as to the Oct. 1 date on which the | distributing the tax load between taxpay- 
application was filed. ’ |ing groups and taxpaying abilities so that 
he examiner's action rejecting claims) it may be carried comfortably and easily. | 
1, 2 and 3 on prior art is affiymed. His|If we wish a horse to carry a load the| 
action as to the remaining quest 
by the appeal is reversed. 


Request For Amplification 


Cuicaco, ILt., Noy. 20. | 





|the way the load is attached. 
But a light load may be carried on the| 


back or a heavier one drawn in a cart 
Appellant by a paper filed Aug. 3, 1931,| with ease. So it is in taxation, the dis- 


requests a ruling on the question of con-| tribution, of the tax toad—the Way it is 
tinuity of the present application with'jmposed, the way it is required to be 


respect to an application filed Dec. 11,/carried—determines the impact of the bur- | 
1922, which disclosed and claimed the,;qen and the progress which may be} 


same subject matter. There is no direct) made—progress in the economic and so- 
canal eet said Dec; 11 SP; cia development of & ation sta, ad | 
ormer haying become abandoned Dec ai" ~~ a wee a Can fas 
1926, and the latter not filed until May) The trouble so far as the farmer is 
14, 1928, but an intermediate application € dis that in distributing the ag- 
which supports and at one time contained | Concerned Is || I t 4 Taoat tax jond 
claims tO the same subject matter was | sregale Pedere.. wee aes ee” tena | 
filed before the Dec. 11 application was| Over tne y BP ’ d it is tied 
abandoned and did not eventuate into a|Siven him pars ne can bear be oom tat 
patent until after the present application'°2 Im such a way i | 
was filed convenient and dieult to carry. e not} 
. e staggers along, but 


a cake te 1 tant, he slows up 
j what is quite as impor ; $ 
R¥ling Requested ‘ the  eeeaalien. Other groups can travel 
On Continuity Question 
In our former decision holding the rec- 


no faster than he travels. 4 | 
| The manufacturer suffers, the railroad | 
is hurt.and the banker loses because one 


Present Record Date of First Application Preserved, Qhwner Advoeated Schooling of Other Indigenous Peoples Cov- 


ered in Report of Advisory Committee 


Publication of the full text of the 
report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education to President 
Hoover, recommending a number of 
changes in the Federal Administra- 
tion of education, was begun in the 
issue of Nov. 17. Chapters I and II 
were printed in that issue; Chapter 
III was published in the issues of 
Nov. 18 and 19; and Chapter IV, in 
the issue of Nov. 20. Chapter V, en- 
titled “Education of the Indians and 
other Indigenous Peoples,” follows in 
full text: 


ed obligations. 


lar, 
ona fas special responsibilities to pro- 


ernmen 


vide for the education and development | as the tribes. 
of the indigenous or native peoples resi-|tion, as measure 


dent in our national domains. 


arate groups of American Indians, com- 
prising &@ population of about 340,000. Of} 
hese, in the year 1930, about 185,000 re-| 
Sided at 82 Federal agencies located in 25 
States. About 200, still hold the legal 
| Status of wards of the Federal Goyern- 
pant, The census of Five Civilized Tribes, 
| located largely in Oklahoma, includes over | 
23,000 freemen of the Negro race. These| 
| gross figures will suggest something of 
the nature of the problem and its geo-! 
graphica! distribution. It does not, how- 
|}ever, suggest in adequate degree the! 
| variety and complexity a the problems | 
| which confront the Federal Bureau of In- 


The Federal Gov-| dian Affairs. 


The native cultures are as numerous 
Their degrees of civiliza- 
by their present ca- 
, pacity to adapt themselves to contem-| 


These peoples inelude (1) the American | poraneous life, are almost equally variant. | 


Indians of 2 
the Indians, Eskimos, and Ale 
Territory of Alaska, and (3) 

tive peoples (chiefly the 


of American Sam 
of Guam. 


All ef these peoples are, in differing de- | relations. 


ontinental United States, ‘2)|/On one hand there are tribes. largely 

uts of the|intact, who maintain their native ways 
the primi- | of life in social, if not in geographical, 
nonChristian | isolation. 
\tribes) of the Philippines, the Polynesians | others, in closer physical and social can- 
and the Chamerros | tact with the American mode of life, who 


Qn the other hand there are 


have already largely dispersed from tribal | 
These live among their white | 


gree, facing a common problem—that of | neighbors with as much of the American's 


their own folkways. They are undevel- 
oped in the sense that their social or- 
ganization and culture are inadequate to 
meet the conditions which present day 
economic and social civilization imposes 
on them. Developed in isolation, their 


ways of life are now incompetent to give | 


them more than a precarious existence. 


The problem is not by any means the | 
same for all of the native peoples men- 
| tioned. 


In the Continental United States, 
the American civilization dominates the 
whole situation, though a few tribes still 
live in considerable isolation. The pres- 
sure of western civilization js not so great 
in Alaska. In the Philipp nee, the non- 
Christian tribes present a distinet prob- 
lem, and the presence of peoples culturally 
different from the Americans complicate 
an already difficult situation. In Guam 
and American Samoa, the peoples still 
live largely in. their own way. Western 
civilization and the new economic world 
do not, as yet, press heavily on these pop- 


fons raised! ease with which he does it depends upon adjusting themselves to an impinging and | w 
|dominating western civilization alien to| 


ays as they have mastered. | 
Save for exceptional cases, such as the, 
Osages, who have become wealthy through 
oil discoveries on their lands, generally 
the Indians are poor, below modern 


{standards in both living conditions and 


health, illiterate, and unadapted to the 
conditions of modern eeonomie life as 
these touch them, 

' + 2% 

Tragic failures. The Federal Govern- 
ment has always recognized its respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the Indians. 
For more than a hundred years it has 
sought to meet its obligations. But we 
cannot say that its policy as a whole has 
met with success. Nor can its educational 

licy be said to be much more than a 
ragie failure. 

ongresses have been willing to act! 
when the actual facts and constructive | 
policies have been properly presented, as’ 





is shown by the recent increases of a -| 
propriations. But for many decades the 


|Indian Bureay has been groping or inert, | 


and quite lacking in a proper point of, 


Given Priority 


Number of Applications in 
Fiscal Year» Was Lower 
But Fees Were Greater, 
Annual Report Shows 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

300 patent applications were treated as 
“special” and granted priority in examina- 
tion. The practice of compelling swern 
returns in connection with these special 
cases, he points out, has not been in opera- 
tion long enough for his office to obtain 
complete ‘nformation on results. How- 
ever, returns already received indicate that 
a substantial number of workers were 
given employment last year in connection 
with the manufacture of articles covered 
in the special cases. 

The total number of patent applications 
in arrears was reduced during the period 
reviewed by 27,394, with a total awaiting 
action at the end of the fiscal year of 
92,203. Because of the addition of more 
than 100 employes, examination of appli- 
‘cations last year was greatly accelerated, 
as indicated by the fact that at the close® 
of the preceding fiscal period there were 
approximately 120,000 patent applications 
in arrears. It is gratifying to note, the 
report states, that together with reduction 
in the number of pending applications has 
gone a decrease in the time that appli- 
eants must await action on their patents, 
the average time having been reduced 
about three months. 


Efficiency Raised 


The general efficiency of the Patent Of- 
fice has been substantially raised as a re- 
sult of the establishment of a supervisory 
hoard the report states. This board, com- 
posed of four expert examiners, has es- 
tablished a well-organized system of train- 
ing for new examiners and has made va- 
rious advantageous changes in methods of 
procedure. Members of the bar from va- 
rious sections of the} country, according 
to Commissioner Robeftson, give assurance 
that they can see marked improvements 


‘in the character of the official actions 


made under the guidance of this board of 
supervisors. 


lations. 
structure rests has shrunk because of | “I . 
economic conditions. It is fundamental 


that communities like individuals have a| Lenses, Invalved 


Citing statistics in connection with the 
work of the Patent Office during the 1931 
fiscal period, the report shows that patent 


|ord sufficient to legally support allowance | link in the economic chain is overbur- | One and a third million people consti- | techie tre vision and an effective | 
; 


lof the claimed subject. matter we found dened, strained or broken. This condition | tute these scattered indigenous or native | "phe Mma nu alate of tha Cewenmnens bas 


it unnecessary to decide the question of |is due to a variety of causes. No one rem- 


limited tax paying ability and if govern-| 
ments go beyond that point there will! 
result confiscation of property or the! 
crippling of enterprise. This condition is 
manifest in shrinking values in property 
ordinarily subject to taxation, whether ex- 
pressed by real estate, by industrial or 
commercial activities or by securities or) 
income. 

“If to meet new conditions, it is im-| 
Possible to apply the proper remedy, re-| 
ducing the expenses of government, the} 
tax base must be broadened to meet the} 
new conditions. Taxes should be at low) 
rates designed to fall upon a large number | 
of people, collection should be feasible, | 
and the provisions for payment made as 
convenient as possible.” 

The Massachusetts Commissioner, Henry 
F. Long, in presenting the statement, said: 

“The State Tax Officials of New Eng-| 
land, ee in part by boards and | 
in part by single commissioners, with du- | 
ties varying from the complete adminis- | 
tration of certain taxes including the | 
levy, collection and distribution, as well | 
as substantial supervision of other taxing | 
bodies, to mere partial administration or | 


ne supervision, do not find it possible | would not serve Mochizuki’s purpose to| structive reduction to practice. 
° 


In Case Described 


The Mochizuki patent shows a plane 
lens having a colored border and a cen- | 
trally positioned reflecting surface. Be- 


| hind the lens is a lamp which is intended | 


to illuminate the colored border for sig- | 
naling purposes. The reflecting surface | 
is intended to serve as a rear vision mir- | 
ror for the occupant of the car on which 
the device is mounted. This mirror, how- 
ever, would doubtless reflect any  lighi 
transmitted to the same by a car ap- 
proaching from the rear. The reflecting 
surface is in the same plane as the re- 
mainder of the plane tenk 

The Rosenbluth patent shows a convex 
lens having a series of annular stepped 
takes the position that it would not) 
amount to invention to provide the cen-| 
material, especially in view of the Moch- 
izuki patent above discussed. In our opin- 
Suggests combining the references in this | 
way. 


lenses in its rear surface. The examiner 
tral one of these recesses with reflecting 
ion there is mnie in Mochizuki pn 

The Rosenbluth lens being colored it | 


continuity above stated and asserted inj|edy will correct the condition. 


the last paragraph of the specification | 
as follows: 
“This application is a continuation of | 


| however proposed. 


oe 
The following eight - point program is | 


1. Review and reexamine the functions | 


application Serial No. 606301, filed Dec. 11,!of Government and reassign tnem among | 


1922, Lenses, by the same applicant.” 
The examiner has required this state- 


Federal, State and local governments in| 
the light of existing conditions rather 


ment to be canceled and appellant there-| than according to the primitive conditions 


fore requests a ruling on the question of |which obtained 150 years ago. 


continuity raised. 


d 
Appellant having been allowed claims | munication were so meagre that pe 
tc the subject matter involved in thé ap-| lived community lives and hence the ben- 


plication first. filed, he was clearly en-| 
titled to renew such claims after forfeit- 


ure and before abandonment either by | has increased 


renewin 


a second application which would support 


In those 


ays, means of transportation an 


efits of many services of Government were | 
purely local. As man’s radius of travel 


y where he lives. The cost of 


the claims or by what in our opinion! many services of Government should be) 
amounts to the same thing, presenting | spread over larger areas. 


them in an application which presumably 
supported them, already filed. | 

Appellant elected the latter course, and 
the examiner, regarding the claims for | 


divisible subject matter, required division. | and corne 


Division having been required, appellant | 
was entitled to present the claims in a 
divisional application and thus preserve 
his record date of Dec. 11, 1922, for con- 
The pres- 


issue a joint statement in respect to| provide its central depressed portion with|ent application constitutes such a divi-| 


problems of taxation except in general | 
terms which relate only to the activities | 
which are clearly within the province of 
these taxing officials without encroaching 
upon the duties of other administrative 
officers. 

“it, however, would seem proper in the 
submission of a joint statement as to the | 
tax situation to indicate ways which would | 
tend to bring about the results which is 
aimed to be accomplished. 

Control, a Consideration 

“The tax burden, being confined to the 
amount of money necessary to raise each 
year by appropriation for current charges, 
to overcome the loss of taxable property | 
because it has become exempt from taxa- | 
tion, and to discharge debt and interest | 
obligations for expenditures of the past, 
makes necessary, if a reduction in the| 
tax burden is going to be accomplished, | 
the consideration of control of these three 
causes of taxes. 

“In respect to the current items it would 
seem that all governmental units might} 
weil determine by careful analysis the 
activities in which it is proper tor them 
to engage and the extent to wnich the 
activities shall be expanded. In many of 
the New England States there are local 
finance boards designated by different| 
names, as well as many finance boards re- 
specting State activities. The possibilities | 
ot using this existing machinery to con-| 
trol expenditures are almost unlimited. 

“It would seem apparent that a govern- 
mental unit should as completely know its) 
ability to pay for governmental activities 
as the individual is required to know, and! 
that the community might well gauge its: 
tunctions of government along tines 
similar to those which govern the indivi- 
dual. Although it may not be desirable} 
to enact inelastic laws in this connection, | 
it is clear that the citizen should con-| 
stantly have called to his attention the | 
actual ability of his community which in-| 
cludes himself to have and pay for any| 
given activity or the expansion of any) 
established activity, and that always in-| 
formation as to this ability should be! 
available. 

“This general spread of knowledge might 
well be of material assistance in keeping, 
the activities of Government within hmi-| 
tations, beyond which the governmental 
unit should not go, definitely determined 
to be reasonable by the citizens them- 
selves through finance or other committees, | 

Scrutiny Required 

“This would require a more careful | 
scrutiny and control of receipts and dis- | 
bursements in the preparation and op- 
eration of standard budgets, which in every 
city and town, as well as States, would 
operate much as the methods of account- 
ing in business operate to show how the} 
business of government stands at any | 
given date. 

“The constantly growing volume of 
egperty which is being taken from the 
taxXpaying group and put into the ex- 
empted property group is constituting a! 
burden tully as great as that which is| 
represented by the annual increases of 
the tax requirements. 

“The new enterprises which have been 
engaged in during the last few years and 
which have brought the communities to 
uncomfortable situations have been no 
greater in adding to the discomforts than 
the exempted property: which has been 
released from taxpaying requirements 
upon the theory that a function is being 
performed by private epterprises which 
if not so performed would be required 
of the government itself. 

“The control of debt is undoubtedly 
gieater for the reason that the conscious- 
ness of contribution is so lacking that 
the desire to have at public expense is 
in complete control. It is apparently clear 
that expenditures of large sums of money 
in capital outlays should be resorted to 
only when every test of wise expenditure, 
actual need and ability to pay has been 
clearly demonstrated by caretul investi- 
gation and analysis of requirement, avail- 
ability and financial capacity. 

For Speedy Solution 

“If it can be determined that a gov- 
ernmental unit has well developed its 
plans for governmental operations and 
the persons who are living within that 
governmental unit are constantly aware 
of exactly what that unit is doing and| 
its effect on themselves, the problem of | 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] | 


a reflector. However in our opinion there | 
would be no invention in depressing the | 
mirror carrying surface of Mochizuki in | 
view of the Rosenbluth disclosure. This 
expedient would in no way interfere with | 
the utility of Mochizyki’s organization and | 


| would produce a structure anticipative | 


of clgims 1, 2 and 3. 

Claim 4, however, can not be antici- | 
pated by such a combination and as we! 
regard the alternative combination un-| 
tenable we are of the opinion that claim | 
4 is allowable. | 


Claims Regarding 
Prior Publication 


The claims of this application also stand 
rejected on the ground that the oath fur- 
nished with the same is not sufficient to! 
establish prima facie that the structure 
involved has not been in public use, on 
sale or described in a printed publication 
more than two years prior to the date) 
of filing. 

It appears that an application 606301 
substantially corresponding to the pres- 
ent ap lication was filed on Dec. 
11, 1922, allowed Dec. 4, 1924, for- 
feited June 4, 1925, and abandoned Dec. 4, 
1926. It also appears that the claims al-| 
lowed in such application were inserted in 
an application 747015, filed Oct. 1, 1924, be- 
fore abandonment of the application first 
mentioned. The claims were required to | 
be canceled from the second mentioned 
application on the ground that they were 
for divisible subject matter. 


{| pending contemporaneously and the first is 





The present application was filed prior 
to the patent grant based on application 


CURREN 


« 


sional application. 


Statute on Subject 
Of Continuity Quoted 


The law as stated in the case of Hoffelt| the people may know where the revenue 


v Read, C. D. 1903-319; 106 O. G. 767 is| 
uoted with approval in the later cases— | 
uryea v. Rice, C. D. 1907, page 443, and 

Recklinghausen vy. Dempster, C. D. 1910, | 

page 365—and reads as follows: 


An application for a patent when filed 
complete in the Patent Office which war- 
rants the issue of a patent and is not aban- 
doned is a constructive reduction to prac- 
tice. (Citing authorities.) 

This is so when two applications are 
not abandoned, whether the claims are pre- 
sented in the original application itself or 
in a later application filed as a division or 
@ continuation of the original application 
as in the second case the later application 
dates back to the earlier one. It is only 
necessary that the description in both appli- 
cations shail be sufficient to support the 
claims. The fact that the Office practice 
may prohibit the prosecution and allow- 
ance Of the claims in an earlier application 
does not prevent an applicant from avail- 
ing himself of the earlier date of filing as 
his date of constructive reduction to prac- 
tice when he files a later case with the same 
description and the claims based on the 
same. 


| smallest 


| known, 


|cials count the cost and that your gov- 
| ernment live within its means. 


We regard the rule thus stated applica- 


ble whether the chain of continuity com- 
prises two cases or several. 

We therefore hold that the oath origi- 
nally presented 1s_ suificient 
8 Vali 
quired to be canceled may properly remain 
in the case. 


T LAW 


» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CARRIERS—Persons constituting—Department store proprietor in operation of 


escalator—Degree of care— 


The proprietor of a department store, in the operation of a escalator, was a 
common carrier and as such was required to exercise the highest degree-of care in 
the escalator of which the situation was reasonably susceptible. 


May Department Stores Co. v. McBride; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 22975, Oct. 14, 1931. 


MASTER AND SERVANT—Liability for death of servant—Right of action for 


death of stevedore’s employe against ship 


ewner—Remedy under State Death Act— 


Exclusiveness ef remedy under Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 


Act— 


A ship owner was not liable for the wrongful death of a longshoreman from in- 


juries sustained while loading freight in 


the hold of the ship while the ship was 


lying in Savannah harbor, under the direction of his employer, a stevedore, in an 
action under the Georgia death statute, since the exclusive remedy for the death 
of the longshoreman, not only as against his employer, but also as against third 
persons, was a proceeding under the Federal Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 


Compensation Act, 


Moore, Admr. v. Christiensen Steamship Co.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6281, Nov. 3, 1931. 


e 


SCHOOLS—Buildings—Power of scheol board to rent gymnasium for public dance— 


Validity of statute—Public policy—Public 


dance as “public entertainment’—Use of 


school building for noneducational purposes— 

The board of trustees of a Montana county high school could rent the school 
gymnasium for use in holding a public dance under a statute authorizing the board 
to rent the gymnasium for “public entertainment,” since a public dance is a public 
entertainment within the meaning of the statute; the statute so construed is not 
void on the ground that it is contrary to public policy, since the Legislature, which 
determines the public poliey, has recognized public dances as proper forms of 
public entertainment subject only to reasonable regulation; nor is the statute un- 


constitutional on the ground that it 
tional purposes, since it enables the 


ermits use of sehool property for noneduca- 
ard to obtain school funds by means other 


than taxation in accordance with a provision ef the Constitution imposing upon 
the Legislature the duty of providing “by taxation or otherwise” sufficient means in 
connection with the amount received from the general school fund for the main- 


tenance of public schools. 


Young v. Board of Trustees Broadwater County High School et al.; Mont. Sup. 


Ct., No. 6827, Nov. 4, 1931. 


SCHOOLS—Buildings—Power of school board to rent school gymnasium for public 
dance-—Validity of statute as to private owner of dance hall—Impairment of vested 


rights— 
A Montana statute which empowers the 


board of trustees of a county high school 


to rent the school gymnasium for use in holding a public dance is not unconstitu- 
tional as to the private owner of a dance hall on the theory that it permits a 


branch of the State government to enter into unfair 


competition with a citizen 


who pays taxes on property and must employ private funds for its maintenance 


and who consequently cannot compete w 


ith the persons in charge of tax-exempt 


property kept up at the public expense, and that the statute therefore impairs the 
vested rights of such private owner of a dance hall in violation of the Constitution. 
Young v. Board of Trustees Broadwater County High School et al.; Mont. Sup. 


Ct., No. 6827, Nov. 4, 1931, 


to support | 
patent and that the matter re-| 


2. Abolish and/or consolidate local units 
of government too small or too poor in 
taxable resources to pay for essential local 
services. Many such exist in every nook 
r of this great country. 


Unnecessary Offices 

3. Abolish unnecessary and obsolete of- 
fices and services. It is manifest that 
as conditions change, some offices and 
governmental services, originally neces- 
sary, are useless just as others become 
essential. The trouble is that government 
continually adds but never subtracts of- 
fices_and services. , 7 

4. Insist on strict budgeting of income 
and outgo, and cost accounting, so that 


comes from and where it goes with the 
cost of cach service. Budgeting is just 
financial planning and every unit of gov- 
ernment from the Federal down to the 
school district should have a 
financial program. Obviously, the cost of 
each function of government should be} 
but too frequently the accounts 
do not disclose that. 

5. Insist that your officials, in season | 





| all of these primitive peoples. ; 
d com-/| of the American Indians in the Continen- 
ople| tal United States, 
| based on treaties and statutes. 


j}to the 


eoples. The non-€hristian tribes of the 
Phi ippines number about 1,000,000; other 
groups vary in size from 10,000 to 26,000; 


! and the Indians of the Continental United 


States number about 340,000. 
~+ + 
Centralized administration. The Fed- 
eral Government is in political contrel of 
In the case 


legal responsibility is 


The whole 


policy of this Nation indicates that it has | 


accepted guardianship over them as po- 


so have the benefits which| litical wards. It has also by Federal acts 
the allowed application, by filing| he derives from Government outside of | 
| the localit 


and appropriations assumed and held 
guardianship over thd health, education, 
and economic welfare of the native peo- 
ples of Alaska. The same is largely true 
in American Samoa and Guam where we 
have been attentive to the welfare of t 


Polynesians and the Chamorros, though | 


our care of them is an incident to our na- 
val necessities. In the Philippines the 
care of ror peemes has been left 
egional overnment which is 

largely autonomous. 
The Federal Government administers 
this responsibility through two depart- 


;}ments. The American Indians are cared 
|for by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 


the Department of the Interior. The na- 
tives of Alaska, once under the Office of 
Education, are now cared for by this same 
Bureau. The Polynesians of American 
Samoa and the Chamorros of Guam are 
under the Division of Island Governments 
of the Navy Department. 

The Federal Government deals directly 


with similar problems and closely related | 


policies and techniques in different offices 
or bureaus, located in two Executive De- 
partments. 
these services have had insufficient con- 


{tact with each other for the purposes of 
| Sharing 


experiences, informations, and 


methods. Each has done its practical ad- 


,and out of season—in times of prosperity | ministrative work largely in isolation, and 


as well as of depression — practice rigid|all seem to have operated without full 


economy. 


dent man exercises in prosperous times | 
to keep his living expenses at a level 


which may be maintained in hard times.|ment of the Interior—the Bureau o 


6. Oppose having your State or local 
government try to keep up with the 
Joneses. The other State or locality may 
have spent wisely or unwisely. Perhaps 
it could afford the outlay, perhaps not. 
Be that as it may, insist that your offi- 


Based on Soundness 

7. Support tax measures based on sound 
economic laws rather than such as make 
a plausible but specious appeal at the mo- 
ment. Economic laws, like laws of na- 
ture, can not be overcome by man-made 
statutes. 

8. Advocate a substantial degree of uni- 
formity in State taxation and the coordi- 


|nation of State and Federal revenue laws | 


| 


| 
| 





|for them to conduct profitable ventures | treaties, aati 


| ticularly those of California. 


|H. 


with respect to those sources of revenue | 
and objects of taxation which lend them- 
selves to tax avoidance and interstate 
competition. At the present time the cor- | 
porate set-up or the nature of the busi- | 
|ness of many businesses make it possible | 
| with a minimum of tax cost. 

| Retired people of great wealth may shop 
|}around for the State that taxes wealth 


\2 
and income least, regardless of the source |much as is the minor child of an Ameri- 
}can family. 
| Affairs, under the supervision of the Sec- 
This suggested | etary, of Interior, cares for the Indians, 


{of the wealth or income. The result is 
that all other taxpayers have to pay more 
because this fortunate class is not pulling 
its weight in the tax boat. 
plan is now accomplished in inheritance | 
taxation and that principle should be car- 
ried through business and personal in- 

}come taxation, 


Appraisal. of Woolens 
From Italy Sustaine 


New York, Nov. 20.—In a_ reappraise- 
ment decision denying relief to Leo 
Frankel, importer, the United States Cus-| 
toms Court held that certain woolens, 
shipped from Torino, Italy, to New York, 
were properly appraised upon entry at 
the United Statés values. | 

At the trial, the importer sought to! 
prove that there was a home market in 
Italy for these. woolens. The Government 
introduced evidence to prove that the 
woolens were manufactured exclusively for 
the United States trade. Reports from 
American Treasury agents showed that} 
such woolens were not sold in Italy. (Re-! 
appraisement 81981-A.) | 


Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 20 
Moline Iron Works. Docket No. 30119. 

Special assessment denied for 1919, 
1920, and 1921. 

Milgrim & 
33177. 

The Commissioner reduced the loss 
of $28,337.10 by the amount of $2,400.14 
upon the theory that the latter amount 
represents the proportionate part of 
the total loss for 12 months ended 
Dec. 31, 1924, a period of nonaffiliation. 
In this we think the respondent was 
in error. The net loss sustained for 
the nonaffiliated period may be car- 
ried forward, and deducted in com- 
puting net income for the succeeding 
year, 


Bros., Ince. Pocket No. 


| had 


| for 
| therewith. 


This does not mean parsimony, | use of the fundamental scientific resources 
but rather that foresight which the pru-| available at 


Even the two divisions of the Depart- 
In- 


i long been so separated that their 
policies, practices, and effectiveness have 
been in fact considerably different. 


administration where 


educational responsibilities are 


tion. 
++ + 


The Indians 


Problems. A focal 
problems involved in the care of indigen- 
ous peoples is to be found in the ease of 
the American Indians. 
sures of western civilization are applied 


by the presence of a dominant American | 
| people first largely agricultural and now 


become more industrial and commercial. 
The moral and social responsibility which 
arises from historic facts is made definite 
by the lega] requirements of our Indian 
all but a few tribes, par- 


The Indian, by act of Congress, June 
1924, is a citizen, but he is a ward 


The Commissioner of Indian 


their lands, monies, general welfare, and 


When the individual seems 
competent to handle his own economic 


So far as can be revealed, ; 


the Bureau of American | 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution. | 


illustration of the | 


| 
| 
| 








been given to the personal care of the 
Indian and to the protection of the In- | 
dian’s lands and other properties, when | 
the major emphasis should have been | 


|placed on training the Indian to be health- 


ful, economically self-supporting and wise | 
in the care of his property. 

The policy of the Government has, in| 
large degree, pauperized the Indian and | 
left him almost as helpless in the face 
of a strange economic civilization as he | 
was before. He has been handled too | 
largely by inflexible congressional legisla- | 
tion when his affairs should have been | 
more largely managed by administrative 
discretion on the part of a well trained 
personnel with an educational int of 
view. The point of view in Indian ad- 
ministration has been too exclusively fiscal | 


j}and not sufficiently developmental. | 


The objectives of all Indian administra- 
tion, whether touching property, employ- 
ment, health, social well-being, or per- | 
sonal education, ought to be included 
within a single general developmental! aim. 
Each part of the program must reinforce | 
ray other part and contribute to this | 

e | 
+ + 


single purpose. 

The principal concern. The Indians are | 
no menace to our national life. Propor-! 
tionate to the whole population, their | 
numbers are decreasing, and their solidar- | 
ity steadily weakening. Although they 
hold a culture different from our own, 
it has long since ceased to be belligerent. | 
It is not even hostile. Wherever it is 
tenacious, as it is with many tribes, the! 
Indians merely wish to be left alone, per- 
mitted to live in their own traditional 
ways. | 

The problem can not and should not, | 
therefore, be spoken of as one of Ameri- | 
canization or assimilation. Indian culture 
is far less a problem of American civili- 
zation than the folkways and attitudes of 


| revolt carried into our country from other | 


western civilizations by a foreign immi-' 
gration which we had not restritced early 
enough. 

Our chief coneern in the Indian prob- | 
lem is the Indian himself. With the stoic 
fatalism of his race, he gradually sinks 


| before the rising pressures of a new world 
dian Affairs and the Alaskan Division— | 


At- 

| tention is attracted to the wastefulness that | 
{occurs in Federal 
| Similar 
| Scattered over governmental departments 
| Without adequate cooperation and integra- 


| ner to reinforce each other. 
;ernment protests and cares for a ward 


|him save poverty or a reassume 


; jtion are the most numerous. 
the purchase of supplies connected | 


in which he has not been trained to live. 
His old folk-ways hold him more tightly | 
to a fate which he too often feels is im- 
pending. 


+ + + 
Imperative policies. A developmental 
policy must be dominant in every aspect 
of Indian life, particularly in welfare ad- | 
ministration. All facilities must be used 
for training, in school and out, in a man- 
If the Goy- 


properly, it must also develop in him a 
money or property sense before such prop- 
erty can be turned over to his free use. 


| The suecess of this educative process, as | 


r |expressed in an effective behavior while 
The alien pres- | 


under apprenticeshi 


P as a ward, alone can! 
determine whether 


r ; e should be given his! 
land in fee simple. The same develop- 
mental principle should be applied to 
those fortunate or unfortunate Indians 
who have large royalty incomes from their 
lands. Properties once dissipated will leave 
the Indian poor again, with nothing before 


r ward-| 
ship. ° 

If the Indian has no divided land or in- 
come worth considering, he must be 
taught to be self-sustaining, either in use- 


ful employment conneeted with his tribal | 


| life, or in the community ouiside his res- 


ervation. Those in this economie situa- 


Vocational 





affairs, he may be released from ward-| 


ship. 


of a sound developmental education and 


dl | because of inadequate tests of personal 


capacity. 
There are in the United States 200 sep- 


Decisions Published in 


/ 


In large numbers he has been so! 
| released, but too often not wisely, for lack 


training should have had a larger place 
in Indian schooling and training from the 
beginning. 

Nod does it suffice to cure sick Indians. 
Child and perent require health education, 
or both will be ill again Poverty, inade- 
quate diet, improper clothing, over- 
crowded housing, all complicate the health 
problem. Thus, vocational training, eco- 

[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.) | 


Full Text in This Issue 
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Patents 
PATENTS—Applications—Continuing—Divisional—Oath— 
Claims involved were in application filed December, 1922, allowed December, | 
1924, forfeited June, 1925, and abandoned December, 1926; but before abandohment | 
of first application, the claims were inserted in application filed Oct. 1, 1924; they | 
were required to be divided out of second case and were incorporated in present 
case May 14, 1928, before patent issued on case filed Oct. 1, 1924; present case is 


| 


continuing application as to all matter disclosed on Oct. 1, 1924, application, and 
present claims are at least entitled to date of Oct. 1, 1924; in this case, on Feb. 2, 
1929, affidavit filed that there was no public yse, etc., two years prior to Oct. 31, 
1924, satisfactorily complies with the rule, since if averments are true as to Oct. 


31 they are true as to Oct. 1—Smith, ex parte. 


2152, Noy. 21, 1931. 


(Pat. O. Bd Appls.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 


PATENTS—Applications—Continuing—Divisional+-Oath— 

Claims were in case filed December, 1922, and, after allowance, forfeited and 
abandoned December, 1926; at present in case filed May, 1928; there is no direct 
continuity of the cases but before first case was abandoned an intermediate case 
was filed containing the claims and that case did not eventute into patent until 
after filing present division in May, 1928; applicant, having been allowed claims 
to the subject matter of first case, was clearly entitled to renew the claims after 
forfeiture and before abandonment, either by renewing the allowed case, by filing 
second case, or by presenting them in an application already filed; having adopted 
latter course and division being required, applicant was entitled to present claims 
in divisional application and thus preserve record date of December, 1922; the 
oath originally presented is sufficient to support a valid patent.—Smith, ex parte. 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)\—6 U. S, Daily, 2152, Nov, 21, 1931. 


PATENTS—Lenses claims allowed— 


Patent 1828233 to Smith for Lenses, claims 1 to 4 of application allowed.—Smith, 


ex parte. 


(Pat. O. Bd. Appls..—6 U. 8, Daily, 2152, Nov. 21, 1031. 


\ 


| International 


applications with fees numbered 84,097 
with all applications totaling 106,893. This 
was a decrease as compared with the 1930 
record when the corresponding figures 
were 91,430 and 117,790. The incomin 
werk of the trade mark division suffere 
a decrease, due partially to the increase 


{in fee payments and.to a change in trade 


mark practice resulting from recent court 
decisions. 


Fewer Applications 

While the number of patent applica- 
tions declined, the amount received ior 
fees in the last fiscal year established a 
new high record, the report reveals. Total 
reccipts from all sources amounted to $4,- 
565,377 which was larger by $468,551 than 
the preceding year’s record. At the same 
time, however, expenditures reached a 
total of $4,832,277, leaving a deficjt for 
the 1931 fiscal year of $266,900. It was 
expected, Commissioner Robertson states, 
that the increase in fees authorized by 
Congress and which went into effect in 
June, 1930, would make the Patent Office 
self-supporting. This anticipation would 
have been realized, he points out, if the 
receding year's total of applications had 
een maintained. 
Referring to miscellaneous receipts, the 
report shows that in the last fiscal year 
the Patent Office reeeived more than 
$400,000 from the sale of copies of patents, 
$171,000 from services performed by its 
record office, and made a profit of $80,- 
000 on the sale of photostatic copies. 
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Bonnard, Abel. Saint Francis of Assisi, by 
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N. Y., Longmans. Green & co., 1931, 31-28144 

Brown, Ernest F. Josenn Hawley. colonial 
radical. 213 p. N. ¥., Columbia univ.. press, 
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F. E. Stevens. 238 p. N. Y., Sir J. Pit- 
man & sons, 1931. 31-29526 

Chamberlain, Rudoiph W., ed. Beacon lights 
of literature, by . - and Edwin B. Rich- 
ards. 1 v.. illus. Syracuse, N. ¥., Iroquois 
pub. co,, 1931. 31-29522 ° 

Chubb, Percival. On the religious frontier; 
from outpost of ethical religion. 148 p. 
N. Y.. Maemillan co., 1931. 31-29652 

Clark, John S. Selected manuscripts of . . ., 
relating to aboriginal history of Susque- 
hanna, 150 p. Athens, Pa., 1931. 31-29649 
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merce, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 
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| Dissent Is Filed 


To Court Ruling | 
On Compensation 


Minority Opinion Points Out, 
California Constitution 
Authorizes a ‘Complete’ 
System for A-vards 








he Supreme Court of California 
hes determined, by a divided court of 
four to three, that the provision of 
the State Workmen's Compensation 
Law extending compensation to in- 
juries to artificial members of work- 
men is unconstitutional. : ; 

The dissenting judges point out in 
their opinion that the California Con- 
stitution authorizes “a complete sys- 
tem of workmen’s compensation, and 
that compensation is authorized not 
only for injuries but also for disabili- 
ties. It is stated that the majority 
decision deprives the Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission “of power to render 
necessary compensation to workmen 
disabled in the course of their employ- 
ment and prevents the Legislature 
from ereating a complete system of 
such compensation,” _ 

(The majority opinion, I 
of Pacific Indemnity Co. v. Industrial 
Accident Cammisison et al., was pub- 
lished in full tert in the issue of Nov. 
20.) The dissenting opinion follows 
in full text: 


Lanopon, J.—I dissent. 1 
by the majority opinion is to 
supported by neither authority 


in the case 


The view taken 
my mind 
nor ~prin- 


ciple, That there is no authority for such 
a holding is, I think, quite clear. The 
brief memorandum opinion of the Colo- 


rado court in London Guaranty & Acci- 
dent Co. v. Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, 249 Pac. 642, disposes of the case 
without any discussion of the issues, and 
interprets a statute which refers only to 
“personal injuries” and not to “disability. 
The court in San Francisco v. Industrial 
Accident Commission, 183 Calif. 273, briefly 
remarked that “injury” referred to “bodily 
injury”, but proceeded to adopt the broad- 
est possible construction of that term so 
as to bring industrial diseases within its 
meaning, and thus to uphold the legis- 
lative definition. : 

The case was decided under the consti- 
tutional provision as it read prior to the 
amendment of Nov. 5, 1919, which added 
to the word “injury” the words “or dis- 
ability’, and consequently the opinion is 
only pertinent as an indication of how lib- 
eral the rule of construction should be. 
These are the only authorities relied upon 
to sustain the conclusion reached by the 
majority opinion, and it may readily be 
seen that they are not even persuasive, 
and certainly are not controlling. 

Limits on Court Power 

In construing special constitutional pro- 
visions of this nature we are in danger 
of overlooking the cardinal rule which 
limits the power of the courts to declare 
statutes unconstitutional. The presump- 
tion is in favor of constitutionality and 
the contravention of the Constitution must 
be clear and unquestionable before it can 
be so declared. ; 

For the purpose of determining consti- 
tutionality we can not construe the consti- 
tutional provision as if it were a Statute, 
and adopt that meaning which we deem 
most reasonable. It is our duty to accept 
the legislative enactment if it can be 
brought within a possible meaning of the 
provision of the Constitution. ; 

Many decisions have made this clear 
and of them one of the most important is 
San Francisco v. Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, supra, where the court said (p. 
279): “* * * where a constitutional provi- 
sion may well have either of two mean- 
ings, it is a fundamental rule of_consti- 
tutional construction that, if the Legisla- 
ture has by statute adopted one, its action 
jn this respect is well nigh, if not com- 
pletely controlling. When the Legisla- 
ture has once construed the Constitution, 
for the courts then to place a different 
construction upon it means that they must 
declare void the action of the Legislature. 
It is no small matter for one branch of the 
government to annul the formal exer- 
cise by another and coordinate branch of 
power committed to the latter, and the 
courts should not and must not annul, 
as contrary to the Constitution, a statute 
passed by the Legislature, unless it can be 
said of the statute that it positively and 
certainly is opposed to the Constitution. 
This is elementary. But plainly ‘his can 
not be said of a statute which merely 
adopts one of two reasonable and possible 
constructions of the Constitution. Fur- 
ther on the court says (p. 281): “In the 
present case, the Legislature has con- 
strued the Constitution, and has placed 
upon the word “injury” the broader mean- 
ing possible to it. * * * The Constitution 
can not be given the more limited mean- 
ing contended for by the city without de- 
claring this provision in the statute void. 
This we can not do, unless there is a plain 
and unmistakable conflict between the 
statute and the Constitution. But there is 
no such plan and unmistakable conflict, 
since the statute does no more than adopt 
what is at least a possible and not unrea- 
sonable construction. * * *” 

Constitution Quoted 

Furthermore, the Constitution uses the 
broadest of language with the object of 
overcoming technical objections and pre- 
venting judicial interference with its bene- 
ficial objects. It provides: 

“The Legislature is hereby expressly 
vested with plenary power, unlimited by 
any provision of this Constitution, to 
create, and enforce a complete system of 
workmen’s compensation, by appropriate 
legislation, and in that behalf to create 
and enforce a liability on the part of any 
or all persons to compensate any or all 
of their workmen for injury or disability, 
and their dependents for death incurred 
or sustained by the said workmen in the 
course of their employment, irrespective of 
the fault of any party. A complete system 
of workmen's compensation includes ade- 
quate provisions for the comfort, health 
and safety and general welfare of any and 
all workmen and those dependent upon 
them for support to the extent of relieving 
from the consequences of any injury or 
death incurred or sustained by workmen 
in the course of their employment 
full provision for such medical, surgical. 
hospital and other remedial treatment as 
is requisite to cure and relieve from the 
effects of such injury * * * all of which 
matters are expressly declared to be the 
social public policy of this State. binding 
upon all dep.rtments of the State gov- 
ernment.” (Italics ours.) 

Justification Discussed 

Bearing these matters in mind, it should 
not be difficult for us to find a justi- 
fication in the Constitution for this emi- 
nently reasonable statute. Does it not 
make for the “comfort, health and safety 
and general welfare’ of workmen, and 
does it not help to “relieve from the ef- 
fects” of the injury which they have suf- 
fered? A man is injured and his leg is 
amputated; he has lost the use of the 
stump and is given an artificial limb 
This, we say, is justifiable, for it tends to 
relieve him from the consequences of the 
injury. Here is a man who is placed by 
an accident in the identical position; that 
is. he has lost the use of the remainder 
of the limb and requires an artificial leg 
to relieve him from the consequences of 
th’ accident 

But this man, it is said, is not entitled 
to that relief because the amputated leg, 
forsooth, was wood and not flesh. I can- 
not ascribe to the people of California 
any such absurd object in the enactment 
of article XX, section 21, of the Constitu- 
tion; nor is there anything in the section | 
which can be made to sanction this result. ! 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Muscle Shoals Lease Favored |NaturalGasUse |Wisconsin Report R 
r’ Benefit to Farmers 


As ‘Prope 





Secreta 


ry Hyde Concurs W ith Opinion From 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 


The leasing of the Muscle Shoals proj- | 
ect for the production of fertiiizer under 


conditions which will benefit the farmers 
of the country “is certainly the proper 
eourse to follow.” it was stated by Dr. 


Chemistry and € 
riculture, in his memorandum in response 
to inquiries from the Muscle Shoals Com- 
mission. 


(& summary of Dr. Knight’s memo- 


'randum was printed in the issue of Noy. 


20 in connection with the report of the 
Commission.) : 

Dr. Knight stated that it is the con- 
sensus of opinion in the Bureau that the 
project is no longer necessary for the pro- 
duction of nitrogen for national defense. 


|} States Plant No. 





prices. Failure to renew the world cartel, 
which expired a few months ago, has re- 
sulted in sharper competition and very 
low prices for fixed nitrogen products. It 


|is generally believed that nitrogen prices 
Henry G. Knight, Chie¥ of the Bureau of | 
Soils, Department of Ag- 


will continue on a low plane for several 
years at least. 


No Advantage 


Seen to Agriculture 
In sizing up the Muscle Shoals project 

as a potential nitrogen producer only the 

cyanamide plant known as_ United 


2 need be considered. 


|Plant No. 1, the first direct synthetic am- 


His memorandum was transmitted to the | 


Commission by Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde, under date of Sept. 29, 1931, and 
was made public at the White House 
Nov. 19. 


Mr. Hyde's letter to the Commission, | 


dated Sept. 29, follows in full text: 

“Gentlemen: I am enclosing memoran- 
dum addressed to me by Dr. Henry G. 
Knight, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils of this Department, which is 
the reply of that Bureau to your inquiry 
of Sept. 5. 

“While I am transmitting the memoran- 
dum of Dr. Knight, I concur in his rec- 
ommendations.” 


Use of Power Plant 
In Prodycing Nitrogen 


Dr. Knight’s memorandum follows in 
full text: 
Dear Mr. Secretary: Referring to the 


attached letter of Sept. 5, from. the Muscle 
Shoals Commission, in regard to various 
phases of the Muscle Shoals problem, the 


specific questions which are asked are | 
quoted for easy reference in connection | 


with our statement in each case. 
“1. The Commission would like to have 


your personal opinion and also thé opinion | 


of your experts in the Fixed Nitrogen 
Research Laboratory as to whether the 
Muscle Shoals project is still necessary 
for the production of nitrogen for national 
defense.” 

It is the consensus of opinion in this 
Bureau that the Muscle Shoals project is 
no longer necessary for the production of 
nitrogen for national defense. The nitro- 
gen situation in the United States has un- 
dergone a decided change during the 13 
were constructed and, as this 


a result, 


,country is now able to produce the nitro- 
gen required for any probable defense pro- } 


gram. 

The total production of fixed nitrogen 
in the United States during 1918 was only 
78,236 tons, of which 177,936 tons came 
from the by-produst coke ovens and gas 
works and 300 tons from the only operat- 
ing atmospheric nitrogen fixation plant. In 
that year 151.000 tons of nitrogen were con- 
sumed in the United States in the manufac- 
ture of military explosives. During 1930 pro- 
duciion amoun‘ted to approximately 304,000 
tons of which 164,000 tons came from coke 
ovens and gas works and 140,000 tons from 
eight atmospheric nitrogen fixation plants. 
It is noteworthy that the production of the 
fixation plants during 1930 was neatly 
equal to the consumption for military pur- 
poses during 1918. Furthermore, facili- 
ties were added to the fixation plants dur- 
ing 1930 which increased their total ca- 
pacity far beyond the production of the 
year. The present total capacity of the 
country for nitrogen production, excluding 
U. 8. Nitrate Plant No. 2 with its annual 
capacity of 40,000 tons of nitrogen, is 
about six times that of 1918, and the 
ability of the country to create new nitro- 
gen fixation capacity has improved to the 
extent that all possible demands could 
be satisfied in a short time should an un- 
forseen demand arise. 


Deévelopment in Processes 
For Nitrogen Fixation 


“2. The Commission would like to 
have your personal opinion and also the 


opinion of your experts in the Fixed 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory as to 
whether under the present conditions 


the Muscle Shoals project is a practi- 
cable location for the production of ni- 
trogen by synthetic methods.” 

It is the opinion of this Bureau that 
the Muscle Shoals project possesses only 
meager economic possibilities for the pro- 
duction of nitrogen under present condi- 
tions. .In so far as location is concerned, 
for the manufacture of cyanamide it 
excellent, but for the direct manufacture 
of ammonia by the preferred method it is 
very poor. It is recalled that at the time 
Muscle Shoals was developed the cyana- 
mide method was the most advanced. The 
intervening years have seen it drop into 
second place. The present time is un- 
questionably the most unfavorable time 
that there has been, since its construction, 
for starting the Muscle Shoals project into 
a program of fertilizer production 

The nitrogen industry has developed 
rapidly during the past 10 years and this 
has resulted in keen competition and low 
prices. Production capacity, using mainly 
the direct synthetic ammonia process, has 
been installed in many countries, and, as 
production was increasing faster than the 
demand, the various producers, outside of 
the United States, entered into agree- 
ments for the artificial maintenance of 


1S 


monia process plant to be built outside 
of Germany, is too faulty to be of any 
possible value, and it is not necessary or 
suitable for experimental purposes. Cyan- 
amide is the first product of Plant No. 2 
and can be made cheaply. However, 
American farmers usually prefer mixed 
iertilizer, and since eyanamide can be 
used only in limited quantity in the or- 
dinary + ay gd mixtures the consumption 
of cyanamide has never been large in this 
country. In Europe, where fertilizer prac- 
tice is quite different, cyanamide is used 
extensively for direct and separate appli- 
cation to the soil. Cyanamide can be con- 
verted into ammonia and then into fer- 


| tilizer materials acceptable to the farmers, 


but the additional operations add to the 


|}cost materially. 


{a part of the cyanamide p 


In view of this situation there seems 
to be no advantage to the farmers to be 
gained by operating the property for ni- 
trogen production. 

“3. The Commission would like to 
have your personal opinion and also 
the opinion of your experts in the Fixed 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory as to 
whether the Muscle Shoals project is 
suitable for the production of phosphoric 
acid by electric furnace methods.” 


There is no equipment at Muscle Shoals | 


for the production of phosphoric acid, but 
if not required for their intended use, 
buildings and electrical equipment 

at might be 
converted for phosphoric acid production 
with some saving over the cost of a 
complete new plant. This would, of course, 
cut down the capacity for nitrogen fixa- 
tion. The main reason for suggesiing 
phosphoric acid production in the past 
has been the need for acid, preferably 
phosphoric acid, to combine with the am- 
monia to be produced there for fertilizer 


| production, together with the desire that 
years since the Government nitrate plants | 


the hydroelectric power should be used 


in fertilizer manufacture. 
Sources of Fertilizer 


In the United States 

The main supply of phosphate fertilizer 
for the United States is superphosphate, 
made by treating phosphate rock with sul- 
phuric acid by a very simple process. The 
next item in order of importance is phos- 
phate tertilizer produced by exiracting 
phosphate rock with dilute sulphuric acid 
and combining the resulting lquid phos- 
phoric acid with ammonia or phosphate 
rock. Minor quantities of fertilizer are also 
produced using phosphoric acid made by 
the electric furnace and the fuel fired blast 
furnace. The processes using sulphuric 
acid have been in use for many years and 
are very cheap producers and have become 
well standardized in so far as improve- 
ment is concerned, except as they may 
be employed in the manufacture of am- 
moniated superphosphate or other mixed 
fertilizer. The fuel fired blast furnace, 
on the other hand, is a new development, 
having been in industrial use only about 
two years, and can certainly be expected 
to improve decidedly in efficiency 
result of the experience now being gained. 
The electyic furnace has been in use much 
longer than the fuel fired furnace and 
is correspondingly better understood. At 
the present time, neither the electric fur- 
nace nor the fuel fired furnace, as fer- 
tilizer producers, are of any great im- 
portance and the production of phosphoric 
acid for agricultural use is still carried 
on by these methods only as a side line 
in connection with the production of high 
grade phosphoric acid for the food indus- 
tries, etc 

Muscle Shoals might possibly prove to 
be a ggod place to make phosphoric acid. 
At least, the pubject is worthy of inves- 
tigation and trial. Possibly the best test 
of this would be to seek bids of private 
industry -.or use of the Muscle Shoals 
plant for this purpose. 

“The Commission would also appreciate 
a statement of your general views as to 
the most practicable use to which the 
Muscle Shoals project may be used in the 
interest of agriculture.” 

An attempt to find a use for the Muscle 
Shoals project in the interest of agricul- 
ture discloses the fact that the objective 
which, it was believed, could be accom- 
plished by its operation has already been 
achieved py othe 


means. Prices of ni- 
trogen fertilizers have been greatly re-| 
duced. Ammonium sulphate, the world’s 


leading nitrogen fertilizer, is now quoted 
at $23.00 to $26.00 per ton. Before the 
World War the average price was $60.00 
per ton and in 1918 and 19290 it sold ‘as 
high as $150.00 per ton 

I understand that the Commission is 
trying. to find a lessee who will agree to 
take the Muscle Shoals project and pro- 
duce fertilizer under conditions which 
would benefit the farmers of the country. 


This is certainly the proper course to 
follow. -« 


Disposition of Stock in Subsidiaries 
Of Standard Utility Group Described 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 9 by Andrew 


W. Wilcor, examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Nov. 17, continued Nor 
18, 19 and 20, and concludes as fol- 
lows 
Q You have shown, have you not, that 
Wilsey delivered $4,500,000 par value of the 
preferred and $2.500,000 par value of common 
stock to Mississippi Valley Gas & Electric 
Company? A I have 
Q And you heve shown that $3,667.000 par 


value of preferred and $2,160.000 par value « 
common stock were delivered to Louisville 


Heating Compan have you not? A. I have 


f 


\ 





In plain words, it permits compensation 
for “injury or disability” to workmen 

We may, if we choose, cling to the letter 
and not the spirit in construing the term 
“injury,” and so may conclude that a man 
whose wooden leg is destroyed and who 
unable to walk is nevertheless uninjured, 
the Legislature to the contrary nofwith- 
standing. But to say that this man is 
not “disabled” is directly to contradict the 
physical facts. The analogy j,o clothes and 
tools is wholly unconvincin They have 
nothing to do with the functioning of the 
body. An artificial limb, however, is an 
essential part of the body. without which 
it cannot function properly. To call it 
“personal property” is to ignore the real 
point, namely, that its destruction results 
in disability to the workman. 

Not only the Constitution devoid of 
language inconsistent with this statute 
but the holding of the majority opinion 
is in direct conflict with the expressed in- 
tention to provide for a “complete system 
of workmen's compensation.” No amount 
of theorizing can avoid the regrettable 
conclusion that by this decision we have 
deprived the Commission of power to ren- 
der necassary compensation to workmen 
disabied in the course of their emp!oyment, 
and have prevented the Legislature from 
creating a complete system of such com- 
pensation 

We concur: Waste, C. J., SEAWELL, J.! 


1s 


is 


Q. Do you know 


remainder went? 

A. The report on Standard Gas & Electric 
Company Commission's Exhibit No. 4941, 
shows that on June 4, 1913, H. M. Byllesby & 
Company soid to Standard Gas & Electric 
Company $1,760,000 par value of preferred and 
$1,030,000 par value of common stock The 
three dispositions already mentioned ac- 
eounted for all of the stock of Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company (Delaware) that was 
sued pursuant to the terms of Wilsey’s 
offer That leaves only the 860.000 of 
ferred and $692.000 of common stock 
pursuant to the terms of the second 
With destination unaccounted for 
disposition Wi made of that stock 
known 


where any portion of the 


is- 
first 
pre- 
issued 
offer 
What 
Isey is not 
++ + 

transcript of 
Wilcox follow: 
Text 


your 


Excerpts from 
Nov. 10 by Mr 


Q. What is shown bj 
appears at page 40 of eport? 

A. This tabulation represents the intercom- 
pany account for the years 1923 to 1928 
clusive, the liabilities of the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company (Delaware) 

Q. In 1923 the liability of the Delaware 
corporation to the Kentucky corporation of 
the same name was how much? A. $26,434.13 

Q. That grew to how much in 1924? A. To 
$426,979.45 

Q. And to how 
639.70 

Q. What was the liability of this Delaware 
corporation to the Louisville Gas & Electric 


testimony 


Table 16 which 








In- 


much in 1928? A. §11,.926,- 


Securities Company in 1925? A. $669.17] 
Q In the case of the Louisville Hydo- 
electric Company the advances of the Louis- 


ville Gas & Electric Company (Delaware) to 
that compam were how mueh in 1923? 
A. $9.300 

Q. They grew to something over $96,000 in 
1924? A. Yes. sir 

Q. And to more than $590,000 in 1925? A 
Yes, sir 

~~ + + 

Q@. And getting up to $8.700,000 and some 
odd in 1928? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Let us turn to Chapter 4 of this report 
Exhibit 4969 That deals with the earnings 


and expenses of the Louisville Gas & Electric 


Company (Delaware), does it not? A. Yes 
sir 

Q@. Turning to Text Exhibit 12, does that 
exhibit show that net income increased from 
$693.828.21 in 1919 to $1,856.279.83 in the year) 
1928? A. Yes, sir 

Q. What was the principal source of this, 
income? 


A. Text Exhibit No. 13 shows that the Louis-'! 


now | 


as a) 


Cities Authorized 


‘New Schedules of, Lower 
Rates Approved hy State 
Commission as Tempo- 
rary and Experimental 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 20. 


| Use of natural gas in Springfield, 
{Champaign and Urbana, at temporary re- 


‘duced experimental rates, has just been! 


| guthorized by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
| mission. 


| In Springfield, the Illinois Power Com- 


pany will render a straight natural gas | 


service to its customers. Domestic users 
‘will pay rates approximately 10 per cent 


below those now charged for artificial gas, | 


while heating rates will be approximately 


42‘. per cent below present rates. 
In Champaign and Urbana, the IMli- 
nois Power and Light Corporation will 


provide its customers with a mixture of 
natural and artificial gas. This new gas 
| will be supplied to domestic consumers 
at rates approximately 6’ per cent lower 
than present rates for artificial gas, house 
heating rates are to be cut approximately 
|from 30 to 40 per cent, while rates for 
gas for industrial purposes are to be re- 
duced approximately 15 to 20 per cent. 


Heating Value Increased 

The Illinois Power & Light Corporation 
is authorized, when the rate schedules are 
filed, to increase the heating value of its 
gas service in Champaign and Urbana 
from 565 to 800 British thermal units per 
cubic foot, while the Illinois Power Co. is 
authorized to increase heating value of 
its gas in Springfield from 565 to approxi- 


;mately 1,000 British thermal units per 
cubic foot 
Both companies are directed by the 


Commission to adjust burners and appli- 


these adjustments to be borne by the com- 
panies, and not gas consumers. 


Final Decision Reserved 

The price reductions in both cases were 
ofiered by the two distributing companies 
and were based on the rates the two com- 
panies are to pay the Panhandle Illinois 
Pipe Line Co. for natural gas. The con- 
tracts between the two distributing com- 
panies and the Panhandle Company were 
lot approved in the orders, being left for 
; final acceptance or rejection until final 
orders are entered in the two cases. 

Under these contracts the Illinois Power 
& Light Corporation is to pay the Pan- 
handle Co. 40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet of 
gas, while the Illinois Power Co. contract 
charges are based on a sliding scale. 





in both orders the Commission pointed! basic features we believe to be essential | 


out that the entire natural-gas project is 
experimental, and as a result reserved 
final decision on many points, even as to 
whether use of natural gas may be abol- 
ished in the future, should it prove un- 
satisfactory. 


‘Broadening Base for Tax 
Proposed to Meet Stress 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
tax burden is likely to be solved much 
} more quickly by such educational method 
than by compulsory methods.” 

A separate statement prepared by the 
Connecticut Commissioner, William H. 
| Blod ett, follows in full text: 

1. Determine the activities in which it 
is proper for State and local governments 
to engage. 

2. Keep the activities of all such gov- 
;ernments within the limitations so deter- 
mined, but further restrict each such gov- 
ernmental unit to such activities only as 
are most essential and which are justified 
| by its financial condition. 

3. Exercise control of receipts and dis- 
bursements of each such government by 
more painstaking preparation and closer 
scruliny of standard budgets, to the end 
that deficits may be avoided. 

4. Insist upee reasonable accountancy 
practices and positive control of expen- 
qitures by the use of uniform terminology 
;in accounts to conform to standard budget 
items, so that tendencies to extravagance 
and wastefulness may be observed and 
comparison of expenditures, item by item, 
may be made by each unit of government 
with expenditures for the same purpose 
by every other such unit. 


In Emergency Only 


5. Insist that every project involvin 
capital outlay pe temporarily abandoned, 
unless there exists an emergency requir- 
ing such outlay or unless a community is 
so committed with respect to any capital 
expenditure that its candamenalt is not 
legally possible. 

6. Insist upon widening the tax base 
through legislative action and readjust- 
ment of laws imposing taxes to meet ever- 
changing conditions so as to embrace 
every kind of property, including much 
which is now exempt, and to apply the 
tax to incomes and businesses, all for the 
purpose of lightening the tax load upon 


groups and classes of taxpayers who would | 


otherwise suffer from discrimination, re- 
pression and possible drying up of the tax 
source 

7. Insist upon ascertaining the facts with 
respect to assessments and assessment 
practices, to determine whether the tax 
burden is being distributed equitably, so 


iar aS that is possible of accomplishment, | 
itself | 


and correct such evils 
and the gdministration 
be found fo exist. In no community can 
it be taken for granted that the condi- 
tion of assessments is satisfactory in the 
absence of positive evidence to that effect. 

8. Insist upon efficiency upon the part 
of collectors of taxes and prompt 


in the law 
thereof as may 


ing statutory provision for deferring col- 
lection of taxes from those who show pos- 
itively and reasonably the need of favor 
at the hands of the community, but pre- 
serving the right of the community to 


collect if and when conditions change and | 


the needy taxpayer becomes more able to 
meet his tax obligations. This provision 
should be inserted in the statute to avoid 
imposing unnecessary hardship and an 
excessive number of tax sales, which are 
likely to occur even in periods of pros- 
perity 


in 1920 to $1,569,871 in 1928 
item represented the great 
companys income 

Q. On what securities had 
been received, printipally? 

A. The prineipal dividend receipt as re- 
corded was on the common stock af the 
Kentucky Coke Company, of which the Lou- 
ssville Gas & Electric Company (Delaware) 
owned $48,500 par value. These dividends in- 
creased from $565,000 in 1919 to a high point 
of $1,427,000 in 1927. As previously stated in 
the report on the Kentucky Coke Company 
these dividend payments included lease rentals 
65.000 per year during the period 
27. inclusive, and $1,025,000 in 1928. These 
amounts covered payments for the lease of 
the Waterside Steam Electric Station and 
Echols Coal Mine, both of which properties 
were owned by Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (Kentucky) 

Q. Were the rentals paid to the 
Gas & Electric Company (Delaware)? 
sir 

Q. And 


and that this 
majority of the 


these divigends 








Louisville 
A. Yes, 


did that company own the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Company (Kentucky)? 
A. Yes, sir. The receipt of dividends on com- 
mon stock of Louisville Gas & Electric 
pany (Kentucky) was received during the 
years 1919 to 1923, inelusive, in amounts rang- 
ing from $51,621.50 in 1920 to $206,486 in 1921 
Dividends on Louisville Gas & Eleciric Com- 
pany (Kentucky) 7 per cent preferred stock 
were received during the years 1925 to 1928 
inclusive These receipts increased from $32,- 
450.83 in 1925 to $130,686.50 in 1928 

Other dividends recorded in this group were 
on Kentucky Pipe Line Company (Kentucky) 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


| 
| 


ances of their customers when the change | 
in service has been made, the expense of | 


pav-| 
ments by all who are able to pay, mak-| 


Com- | 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 20. 

The report of the majority of the in- 
terim committee of the 1931 Wisconsin 
| Legislature recommended the 
‘of an unemployment compensation 
under which employers of ten or more 
persons would be required to make con- 
tributions of 2 per cent of their payroll 
to a reserve fund, starting July 1, 1933, 
from which benefits would be payable to 
their laid off workers at the rate of 50 
per cent of their earnings, with a maxi- 
mum of $10 a week, for a period not to 
exceed 10 weeks in a year following a 
two week waiting period. 

The reserve fund of each employer would 
be maintained separately without pooling 
land would be administered by the State. 
There would be no contributions by em- 
ployes or by the State. When the reserve 
per employe reaches $55, contributions 
may be reduced to 1 per cent of the pay- 
|roll and when it reaches $75, they may be 
suspended entirely. 

The section of the majority report re- 
lating to the proposed unemployment com- 
pensation bill follows: 


(Contribution by 
|Employer Provided for 


| The unemployment reserve bill which 
‘we recommend provides that employers 
be required to cohtribute a maximum of 

2 per cent of pay roll to an unemployment 
reserve fund to be used to pa) 
|to their laid-off workers in proportion to 
}the length of their previous service and 
}the amount of their wage. The reserve 
{of each employer is to be maintained as 
a separate and distinct fund, not to be 
pooled with the funds built up by other 
;}employers. Such fund is to be used to 
|pay benefits only to persons laid off by 
| that employer, and the total which such 
;}employes can receive is at all times lim- 
ited to the amount in the fund 

If the individual employer through pro- 
viding steady work succeeds in building 
|up a fund of a certain size—$55 an em- 
; Ploye—his contribution may drop to 1 
| pér cent of pay roll. If the fund reaches 
|$75 an employe, contribtuions may cease 
entirely so iong as it remains at or above 
that figure. 

This bill differs in two significant fea- 
tures from other proposed measures un- 
} der discussion in other parts of the coun- 
‘try; (1) 
j built up solely by contributions from em- 
| ployers. No contributions are required 
| from the State or the employes; (2) The 
unemployment funds are maintained in 
jindividual plant accounts ‘deposited in 
\a State fund unless exemption is granted) 
instead of being pooled by industries or 
| for the State as a whole. Both of these 


}to a legislative proposal 
| reserve principle. 


State to Bear Its 


|\Share of Burden 
As far the first feature: 


based on the 


of employers to provide work or 


| employes. reover 
; tinue to bear its fair share of 
unemployment burden, namely, 


|lief of the unemployable and 
sporadic workers who are not 
| to any one industry or plant. 

As for the employes, they should not 


of 
attached 


|be required to contribute to unemploy- | tem. 


|/ment reserve funds; (1) Because they can 





| 
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enactment | Of workmen's compensation; 
law |employes will continue to bear the brunt 
of the unemployment burden even with- | 
contributions to the funds. 


INSURANCE 


econ 


do nothing to prevent unemployment— 
far less than in the case of accidents 
where employers now carry the full cost 
(2) 


out making 
Under our recommended bill the weekly 
benefit is 50 per cent or less of an em- 
ploye’s wage. He receives no compensa- 
ion when underemployed so long as his 
earnings are as great as his benefit would 
be. No benefit will be payable beyond 
10 weeks in the year, etc. 

(3) Because it is against social policy 
to compel saving by low-paid workers (the 
bill covers only those earning 
$1,500 a year), since their current earn- 
ings are no more than adequate for cur- 
rent expenses and since the moral virtue 
of “thrift” is entirely absent where the 
saving is compulsory. (4) Finally, be- 
cause the administrative complication of 
employe contribution would more than 
outweigh the supposed advantage in pro- 


moting employe participation in admin- 
istration. 
As a matter of fact, under the recom- 


mended bill, employes can and will share 


jin its administration through representa- 


benetfis | 


tion on advisory committees, both local 
and by industry, and on appeal boards to 
hear disputed cases. 


Employes to Share 


In Administration 


As for the second feature, we believe 
that the funds to pay unemployment com- 
pensation should be maintained in indi- 
vidual plant accounts because the plant 
account is the best and most logical ex- 
pression of the reserve principle. It makes 
each employer responsible for his own em- 
ployes, but no one's else. He is not asked 
to help bear burdens which properly be- 
long to other employers. He is merely 


required to provide compensation (within | 


modest limits) for his own regular em- 
ployes if he fails to provide them with 
regular employment. 


e have found in the course of our 


| investigations and hearings that the idea 


| of 


Unemployment funds are to be, 


iB 


individual plant reserves appeals 
strongly to employers. Even those op- 
posed to any legislation agree that indi- 
vidual reserves would be far preferable 
to any pooling of funds. We believe this 
preference to be entirely sound. 

It should be noted, moreover, that al- 
vhough the pill which we recommend pro- 
ides for individual plant accounts it also 
rovides for cooperative efforts at regu- 
arization of employment. 

In a State program aimed at steadier 
work and or benefits there would seem to 
be four fronts on which to attack the 


problem: (1) the individual company, (2) | 


the locality or region, (3) the industry, in 
so far as it falls within the State bounda- 
ries, and (4) the State as a whole. Hence 
the bill is intended not only to stimulate 
efforts within each company, but also to 
encourage cooperation between companies 

“Advisory committees” set up by lecal- 


Contributions | ity, by industry, and for the State at large | 
| by either the State or the employes would! provide the machinery for such coopera- } 
|blur the emphasis on the responsibility | ion. 


The motive will be present too, 


some | Since each company will gain in case it 
degree of compensation for their regular | can 


achieve steady operation, and will 


Moreover the State will con-|therefore have the maximum practicable 
the total} Stimulus to join with other companies in |% : 

the re-|legularization efforts on every promising Consequently become the basis of programs 
those | front. 


_ But no realistic plan can ignore the in- 
dividual employer's active and strategic 
position under our present economic sys- 
The individual plant reserve makes 
[Continued on Page Column 7.) 
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Business Sentiment in Some Localities 


| 





|titude and returning confidence 
| trade, according to Bradstreets, | 
better and, while under a year ago 
jing slightly. The Alabama State 


ports that the export freight movement 


Wholesale 
somewhat 
is improv- 
Docks re- 


is 


s 


| 

| holding up and affording a fair amount of 
| work at docks and warehouses. Continued dry 
weather has retarded Fall planting by truck 


farmers in this district, but the improvement 
in the price of cotton has improved the mo- 
rale of all planters and has indirectly stim- 
| ulated general trade 
| The Community Chest is 
for an intensive campaign to start 
/ raise funds which also provide for 
ment relief. The Salvation Army reports an 
|increasing number of demands for food and 
|lodging from transients, 815 men having ap- 
| plied in October, practically doubling the calls 
;of September with indications that November 
will show a still heavier increase 


perfecting plans 
Noy. 30 to 
unemploy 


New Orleans 
New Orleans, La Business conditions in 
the New Orleans district reveal only slight 
changes, but a more optimistic feeling exists 
generally among business leaders Actual em- 





ployment is unchanged, retail saies are sea- 
sonably larger and building and road con- 
struction are holding up well Permits is- 
sued in New Orleans for October were valued 
at $121,000 wompared to $795,000 last year 
~ 

| Galveston 

| Galveston, Tex.: Cotton exports from Gal- 
veston are steadily mounting and more than 


one-fourth of the entire export movement this 
season occurred during the past week Em- 
ployment along the waterfront is more ac- 
tive and is about 70 per cent of normal, ac- 
cording to the Stevedore's Association 
Subscription totals to date indicate that 
the present Community Chest campaign is 
nearer its goal than any time during the 
past four years, ; 
ding in the city 
an active The United States Marine 
Hospitai officers’ quarters and nurses’ home 
| nave been completed, and bids for other butid- 
ings to cost $75,000 have been requested 
The foundation for the administration bulld- 
ing and hangar at the municipal airport ts 
near completion and work on the super- 
structure which will cost $20,000 started on 
the 16th. Work on the new junior high school 
to cost about $400,000 is progressing rapidly 
The Mayor's Committee on Unemployment 
recently sent a letter to all local industries 
to ascertain the number at preeent laid off 
by each concern. Replies from about 25 per 
cent stated that practically all employes have 
been put back on the pay roll, and the bal- 
ance of the reports received indicated that 
the employers expected to reinstate within 4 
short time those still laid off 


both public and pri- 


1919 | 


Memphis 
Memphis, Tenn.: There is very little change 
locally in the employment situation, though 


reports from elsewhere in the Tri-State ter- 
ritory are quite encouraging and backed up 
with actual percentages of gains The em- 
ployment agencies report practically the same 
as the preceding week. The manager of the 
Veterans Employment Bureau reports 18 place- 
ments made and 22 new applications received 


during the week However, 1,000 cotten pick- 
ers could be placed if they were available 
The assistant manager of the local #ord 


plant states they will probably continue their 


800 men on a two days per week hasis The 
manager of the Fisher Body Company stated 
that while there was some improvement, still 


very few additional workmen had been added 


to their force 
The glass industry showed an increase of 
orders in August, September and October 


| over the same period of last year, the first 
| week of October showed a 10 per cent in- 
|crease over the preceding week. The Ameri- 


just announced. The section of the 
| southern cities, proceeds as follows: 

+ 

Mobile | 

Mobile. Ala Retail trade, in general, is 

slowly improving due not only to seasonal | 

conditions but also to the changed public at- | 


Is Found More Optimistic During W eek 


Reports to President's Organization Review Employment 
| 
Developments in Southern Cities 


USINESS sentiment in a number of localities was more optimistic during the 
| week according to reports to the President's Organization on Unemployment 
Relief from district agents of the Department of Commerce, the Organization has 


Organization's summary, dealing with 


can Snuff Company also showed a gain over 
last year and is running at full capacity. The 
cotton situation has improved Previous re- 
ports stated a large movement in and out of 
the Memphis territory, and recently cotton 
advanced in price. This has stimulated trad- 
ing and has also been advantageous to the 
local merchants The directors of the Com- 
munity Fund stated that several of the divi- 
sions have already over-subscribed their 
quotas and it would appear now that the 
$500,000 total will be over-subscribed before 
the campaign is ended 


Construction projects in Memphis are prac- 


tically at a standstill outside of publie con- 
struction Miscellaneous construction proj- 
ects reported tor Memphis include commer- 
clal and residential remodelling, and erection 
of a small church and a filling station 
amounting to about $16,000. A contract was 
also awarded for the construction of a new 


cafeteria in the amount of $13,983 
The Nashville Chamber of Commerce 
ports no change in business conditions 


¢ while 
Chattanooga reports business 


conditions 


slowly but steadily improving and former em- |; 


ployes being reinstated. The Knoxville Cham- 
ber of Commerce reports industrial operations 
in Knoxville territory holding to a steady level 
with textile and clothing plants running vir- 
tually at capacity, no major plants entirely 
closed down. but a number operating on part 
time schedules; a surplus of labor is notice- 
able in all lines but chieQy in the construe- 
tion field Retail business is somewhat im- 
proved as a result of extra promotional effort 

The Little Rock Arkansas Chamber of 
Commerce reports a most encouraging im- 
provement in wholesaling and retailing dur- 
ing the first half of November and further 
improvement is anticipated this month. There 
is little change industrially Mercantile and 
office employment is steadying with increases 


exceeding lay offs Employment in outdoor | 
activities improved in October No unem- 
ployment in the farming area The Green- 
ville Mississippi Chamber of Commerce re- 
ports business conditions more stable with 
still quite bit of cotton to pick so the 
labor situation is not acute. The levee work 
is progressing 
Dallas 

Dallas, Tex According to a recent survey 
Dallas County has Ppublie building plans in 
view for 1932 amounting to about $8,000,000 
This includes the city's program of §$5,826,- 


000 and a county 

Although many 
parent in market 
put. the number 
increasing 


program of $2.185,000 
favorable trends are 
pricen and industrial 
I of unemployed seems to be 
The secretary of the Social Service 
Exchange reported total relief and weifare 
cases handiec by all relief organizations in 
the city of Dallas during the first nine months 


ap- 


of the present year were 28.000 as compared 
with 32 700 during 1930 and 17.500 in 1929 
Two large representative local factories re- 


port greatly increased sales and 

nehind in filling orders, with collections sat- 
isfactory Large wheat stocks held in the 
Panhandle by farmers and elevator men, com- 
bined with the recent rises in wheat prices 
have increased buying power in that area 


are running 


Louisville 





Louisville, Ky.: The Family Service Organ- 
ization of the Lowisville Community Chest 
reports for the week ended Nov. 7 that 74 
new families came to them for aid. 51 because 
of unemployment This compares with 50 
for the corresponding week in October, 30 of 
whom did so because of nemployment 

The total kilowatt-hour sales of the Louis- 
ille Gas & Electric Company for October 


equaled 32,853.732 as compared with 35,328.365 
for the month of Septembe: The same fig- 
ures for October, 1930, were 28.216,217. Louis- 
ville post office receipistfor October amounted 
to $217,087 as compared with $192.830 for Sep- 


tember, and $227,968 in October, 1930. The 
Louisville Branch Federal Reserve Bank re- 
ports debits to individual! accounts for the 


week ended Nov, 7, 1931, amounting to §27,- 


umends | 


Because | 


less than | 


re- | 


out- | 
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———— 


‘States Cooperate 


In Three Iinois | Unemployment Compensation Jy Programs on 


Employers of Ten or More Would Be Required ¢ hildren’s Health 
To Contribute 2 Per Cent of Pay Roll to Fund | . 


Fourteen Have Scheduled 
Conferences by Dec. 1 on 
Local Plans, Says Secre- 
tary Wilbur 


Sn 

Fourteen States by Dec. 1 will have fol- 
lowed the example of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection by holding their own conferences 
to determine how the national con- 
ference’s prograri may be put into effect 
locally, Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary 
}of the Interior, stated Nov. 20. 


More than 1,000,000 copies of the Chil- 
dren's Charter, formulated by the national 
conference, have been circulated, he said. 
| His statement follows in full text: 


The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection goes marching on. 
|Many States have followed the example 
of the national group by holding \ their 
own White House conferences, the purpose 
of which has been to take stock of their 
activities for children and to determine 
how the findings of the general confer- 
;ence can be put to work in State and 
;cOmmunhity programs. By Dec. 1, these 
conferences will have been held in 14 
| different States: Indiana, Georgia, Utah, 
| New Jersey, New Hampshire, Florida, Mis- 
Sissippi, Maine, Oklahoma, © Louisiana, 


‘Michigan, Massachusetts, Virginia and 
Idaho. 


} 


Other States Planning 
Four other States, South Carolina, Mon- 
tana, Ohio, and Oregon have conferences 


scheduled for the early part of 1932 and 
several are working on plans. 


The City of Chicago held a regional 
conference, Oct. 30-31, sponsored by 90 
different organizations ; 


and attende 

| 2,000 persons. deq Oy 
| In one State alone, Indiana, 25 regional 
and county conferences on child health 
and protection have followed the State 
conference. As a result of these meetings 
new objectives and standards are being 
set up by the different agencies working 
for children. 

There is a definite conviction gripping 
|us that the world will advance only so 
far through our machines, only so far 
| through science which gives us machines 
and better ways of living—that the truest 
advancement is through the child and the 
| creating in him of mastery over himself 


and those factors that enter into his in- 
| vironment. 


Divisions of Work 


| The activities of the conference were 
| divided into four major divisions—medical 
|care, public health, education, and care 
|of the handicapped. In the decentraliza- 
tion of the conference into the States and 
localization these four different forces 
are closely linked. In many cases it is 
the first time that such unity of effort 
has ever been brought to bear upon the 
problems of children, 
The Children’s Charter, expressing in 
19 condensed points the principal thought 
of the White House Conference, presents 
;}in one unique document all the various 
| Soals towards which the many scattered 
|efforts for the betterment of the child 
| have been directed. This charter has 


oy many of the national groups. The Na- 
| tonal Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has taken “The Challenge of the Chile 
dren's Charter” for its yearly program, 


| Groups Cooperating 

Other organizations centering activities 
|about the Children’s Charter “are: The 
| American Legion, Child Welfare Division; 
American Library Association, American 
Child Health Association, American Den- 
| tal Association, American Association of 
University Women, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; Kiwanis, National Grange, 
National Council of Parent Education, 
National Education Association, American 
Home Economics Association, Child Wel- 
fare League of America, Boy Scouts, Wom- 
en's Christian Temperance Union, Women 
of Mooseheart Legion, 

“The charter has reached a circulation 
of more than 1,000,000 copies. It has been 
framed and placed in schools, libraries, 
clinics, the offices of public officials, and 
in private homes. 

The publication of the Conference, em- 
bedying the findings of the committees, 
will total possibly 40 volumes, making, 
when finished, a comprehensive library of 
child life. Seven volumes have already 
appeared ,, One, “White House Confer- 
ence, 1930,” gives a summary of the main 
Conference, with the speeches and ab- 
Stracts of committee reports; three are in 
the field of education; two in the field of 
medical care; one in the field of public 

ea 1. 

The Conference maintains an adminis- 
trative and editorial office in the Interior 
Building, Washington, D. C., which will 
continué until the publications have been 
completed and the follow-up throughout 
the country initiated. The findings of the 
Confeyence will then become an integral 


part of State and community progr 
for the children of the Nation. sn 





Fire Marshal of Bay State 
Restricts Storage of Oil 


Boston, Mass.,, Nov. 20. 
_ The State Fire Marshal, John W. Reth, 
in an order just issued established restric- 
tions and regulations which are manda- 
tory on the Boston Port Development 
Company in conducting an oil tank set- 
tlement for the storage of 1,825,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum products in steel tanks 
*bove ground in Revere. The order of the 
marshal sets forth that he finds a fire 
hazard would exist if the definite rules he 
establishes are not complied with and 
that failure to comply with the regula- 
tions will result in automatic revocation 


of the permit under which the sto: 
r 
of the oli is to be permitted. = 


The order of the Massachusets Fire 
Marshal is contained in a decision handed 
down by him on an appeal by Revere 
residents against the action of the city 
council of that city in granting a permit 
to the Boston Port Development Com- 
pany for the storage of the oil. His de- 
cision denies the appeal and finds that no 
fire hazard exists, providing the precau- 
tions he directs are taken. Failure to 
fulfill the directions contained in the or- 
| der would invalidate the permit. 








448.663 as compared with $25,790,633 for the 
previous week The figures for the same 
week a year ago were $36,677,734. The total 
number of cars handled by the Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal Railroad Company for the 
month of October, 1931, was 115.925 com- 
pared with 141,303 in the same month of last 
year 

According to the Department of Buildings of 
; the City of Louisville, the number of all per- 
mits issued for the month of October total 
400 with a value of $376,229. This compared 
with 402 permits jssued for September to- 
taling $201.228 im value Similar figures for 
October, 1930, were 617 with a value of §495,- 
043. The number of all permits for the first 
10 montns of this year equaled 4.129 with a 


Value of $4,328,750. For the first 10 months 
of 1930 the number of all building permits 
equalled 6,071 valued at $7,371,025. evenue 


of the Louisville Municipal Bridge during Oc- 
tober was $30,013.15, officials of the Louisville 
Bridge Commission announced Thursday, It 
was $4,487.55 less than during the previous 
month, The number of vehieles declined from 
103,574 in September to 90.866 in October. 
Passenger cars licensed in Jefferson County 
in October totaled 310 as compared with 375 
during the mpnth of September. The total 
number of néw trucks licensed in Jefferson 
County for October amounted to 71 while 58 
were licensed in September 
The report of conditions in other 
cities will be printed in full text in 
the issue of Nov, 23. 
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SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 
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Bill to Control 
Forwarding Firms 


To Be Proposed 








Transits Decrease Federal Policies j: Fi nspectors Prevent 
At Panama Canal : Crowding of Ships 
On Education of 8 P 


Traffic in Ocieber Was Lowest . ‘ 
Indians Advised 


This Year, With Exception 

Schooling of Other Indige- 
nous Peoples Covered in 
Report of Investigating 
Group to President 


— 


Federal Airways 4 


Nearly Equipped 
With Safety Aids 


Navigation Guides Installed 
On 17,500 Miles and New 
Devices Developed, Aero- 
nautic Branch Reports 


Federal Bureau Stopped Pas- 
sengers From Boarding Ves- 
sels on 411 Occasions 


During the month of October, 1931, 390 
commercial vessels and 9 small launches 
under 20 tons measurement’ transited the 
canal. Tolls on the commercial vessels ' 
aggregated $1,823,650.74, and on _ the 
launches, $44.40, or a total tolls collection 
Ol $1,823,695.14. 


The daily average of commercial ves- 
|sels was 12.58, and the daily average tolls 
collection was $58,827.44, as compared with 
an average of 13.20 transits and $60,691.19 
| for the previous month, and an average of 
| 16.68 transits and $73,838.13 in tolls for 
} the month of October, 1930. The average 
amount of tolls paid by each of the com- 
mercial transits in the past month was $4,- 
| 676.03, as compared with $4,427.43 for the 
months of October, 1930. 

Traffic for last month was the lowest of 
| the current calendar year with the excep- 
;tion of that passing through in August, 
; which also accounted for 390 commercial 
j transits. The tolls collected in the past 
;}month, however, were larger than in Au- 
| gust, the daily average in October amount- 
ing to over $1,700 per day more than in 
August.—I/ssued by the Panama Canal. 


Housing Congestion 
Is Found to Result 
In Economic Losses 


On 411 (occasions during 1930-31 in- 
spectors of@the Bureau of Navigation had 
to stop passengers from boarding vessels 
because the limit of safe capacity had 
been reached, and 93,993 pasengers were 
involved in such actions, according to the 
annual report. just released by the Bureau 
of Navigation, Department of Commerce. 
The section of the report dealing with) 
overcrowding follows in full text: 


The service of preventing the overcrowd- 
ing of passenger vessels at 22 of the 
leading ports of the country proceeded | 
effectively during the year. This has re- 
sulted in the report to the Bureau of few 
violations of the law. Our inspectors are 
placed at the gangplank with automatic 
counters and to a very considerable ex- 
tent the master relies on those counts 
to prevent the overcrowding of his vessel. 

On 411 occasions during the year it was 
necessary for the inspectors to stop pas- 
senger trom going on board, the limit of 
safety having been reached. This in- 
volved 93,993 passengers. 

The Bureau has found in the enforce- 
ment of the overcrowding law as well as 
that of others of the navigation laws 
that there is a practically universal effort 
on the part of the masters of vessels to 
comply with the safety requirements in 
spite of the temptation to produce addi- 
tional revenue through the carrying of 
exeess passengers. 
neat ; 


Representative Hoch Would 
Amend I. C. C. Act to As- 


sure More Reasonable 
Tariffs for Shippers 


[Continued from Page 4.j 


nomic prosperity, educational methods, 
and medical attention and health training 
are interdependent. The whole of Indian 
life, properly managed, must be the real 
curriculum of Indian education. What 
we normally call the school becomes a 
conveniently located Indian welfare cen- 
ter in and out of which all sorts of prac- 
tical educative functionaries operate. We 
mean social workers, public health nurses, 
teaching farmers and artisans, as well as 
teachers of the usual academic sort. 


That the educational system was not 
set-up developmentally for the Indian was 
an initial and fundamental mistake. 
Limited money expended on an inadequate 
plan has been appallingly wasted because 
it could not give needed results. Addi- 
tional money spent on an effective plan 
would have greatly shortened the period 
of expenditure and in the long run saved 
large amounts of public money. Ineffec- 
tive schooling is mere gesture which satis- 
fies no situation. 7 

++ + 

The question of schooling. The trans- 
fer of an ordinary American elementary 
school to an Indian reservation was an- 
other mistake. It was a generous impulse 
with small returns. Even overlooking the 
fact that the school was not made a teach- 
ing social center for Indian communities, 


Legislation which would amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to include in the 
definition of common carriers the term 
“forwarding companies’ in interstate com- 
merce will be proposed in a bill which 
Representative Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, 
Kans., a member of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce dur- 
ing the last Congress, stated orally Nov. | 
20 he will introduce this session. | 

Such a proposal was recommended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its annual report for 1930, Mr. Hoch said, 
and seeks to place freight forwarding 
companies under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's control. 

Mr. Hoch made public a letter which he 
has just received from Johnston B. Camp- 
bell, an attorney of Washington, D. C., 
and formerly a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in which, the for- 
mer stated, the present situation is out- 
lined with regard to the forwarding com- 
panies and the so-called abuses which the 
proposed legislation will attempt to cor- 
rect. The letter follows in full text: 

I have your letter of Nov. 16, in which 
you asked me to give you a brief state- 
ment as to the situation sought to be! 
remedied by H. R. 17339, which you so 
kindly introduced for me at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. I also note with pleas- 
ure that you see no reason for not re- 
introducing the bill at the coming session 
of Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


aeronautics in the national economic life, 
he said. 


An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text: 

Prevress Gratifying 

Progress of a most gratifying character 
| was made by air transport operations in 
the United States during the past fiscal 
year. 

A total of 37,132 miles more were being 
|fiown daily by a‘- transport companies 
both in the United States and on foreign 
extensions at the end of the. past fiscal 
}year than at the end of the previous 
| period. 

The total mileage flown on schedule 
every 24 hours in the United States, and 
|to Canada, the West Indies and Latin 
| America at the end of the fiscal year 1931 
was 140.314. During the calendar year 
| 1930 a total of 417,505 passengers was car- 
ried and nearly 37,000,000 miles were flown. 

In miscellaneous flying, which consists 
of such activities as student instruction, 
serial sight-seeing, exhibition flying, crop 
dusting, aerial photography, and kindred 
activities, more than 108,000,000 miles were 
flown and nearly 3,000,000 persons carried 
in the calendar year 1930. Of this num- 
ber, about 1,850,000 were carried for hire. 


responsible school center organization. 
The school will teach all that can be best 
taught in a school; and it will also stimu- 
late, correlate, coordinate, and supervise 
activities “outside the school” when that 
is the only place where needed training 
can be obtained. 


Fatigue Arising From Com- 
muting Also Factor, Says 


Held to Be Shipper 


I think when I first talked to you I 
left you a copy of my letter to the Hon- 
orable Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which ex- 
lains very fully the abuses which we 
ope to correct. At the present time the 
courts have held that carloaders are 
shippers, so that it has been my belief, 
and I think that it also is the belief 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that as the law now stands, there is no 
way to regulate these forwarding com- 
panies. 

I am handing you herewith another 
copy of the Eastman letter, and in order 


to save you time in rereading it, I will} 


briefly state that these forwarding com- 
panies, of recent years, have become sub- 
Sidiaries of important railroads; that by 
the use of the carloaders the railroads 


are enabled to give to different shippers | 


different rates for the same service, which 
we believe amounts to a rebate. These 
practices are about as follows: 

A freight forwarding company will con- 
gregate less-than-carload material and 
consolidate it into a carload, paying to 
the railroads a full carload rate, but grant- 
ing to some shippers a lower rate than 
to others. These freight forwarders issue 
a tariff and get their business by adver- 
tising to ship certain 
traffic from a point—say like Chicago to 


New York—at a rate which is considerably | 
less than the less-than-carload rate, and| 


in order to get business they will go to 


one shipper and offer him one rate and| 


| those 


less-than-carload | 


President’s Conference on 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tion. Even if the direct costs of waste 
and unhealthy conditions are met by the 
wo-ker, indirectly they have to be paid 
for by industry, either in the form of 
higher wages to meet these costs or of 
lowered pfiysical and mental capacity due 
to their effects.” 


Factors in Concentration 
The committee, which is under 
chairmanship of Stuart W. Cramer, 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C., has 


examined the factors that tend to con- 
centrate industry in large centers and 
that tend to draw 
and country districts. It has made two 
studies in an attempt to throw light on 


the 


of | 


| the two instances! 
it to suburban | 


it was naive to expect that the inside 
activities of a traditional school, taken 
from one people and imposed on another 
with an utterly different quality of situa- 
tion and cultural background, could have 
effected any very useful or happy results. 

The higher education of the two, once 
they had reached that level, would be 
much alike, but elementary education, 
which is the beginning of schooling, should 
be very different in the two cases. Of 
course, American elementary education 
was the kind chiefly provided by the Gov- 
ernment for the Indians. 

Every mind moves just in front of its 
own cultural background. Its earliest and 
most fundamental educative experiences 
are stimulated by the personal life needs 
of the individual or the pressures of one’s 
social setting. How different those are in 


vation and near it, particularly in ele- 


;}mentary education and the first reaches 


what present. tendencies in the movements | 


of both population and plants are. 
results of these studies will be given to 
the President’s Conference when it meets 
in Washington, Dec. 2 to 5. 

Concerning industrial housing, the Com- 
mittee has analyzed the causes that have 
actuated business concerns to engage in 
housing activities, and determined what 
are the types of housing provided. “The 
most successful cases of movement of in- 
dustry appear to have been where man- 
ufacturers have had sufficient capital to 
build dwellings fer their work people,” 
the Committee states. The Committee 


The | 


of secondary schools, is for schools or- 
ganized for native Indians, not for Ameri- 
cans of European stock. The best way 
to be fair to the Indian is to treat him 
differently, just to the extent he is an 
Indian, and treat him as we do our own, 
just to the extent that he grows to be 
like us. It is not identical treatment but 
differentiated treament that constitutes 
success and fair play in education. 

In so far as tribal occupations and tra- 
ditions are still a part in the self-sustain- 
ing life of his group, Indian activities, 
however foreign to our own civilization, 


should be an appreciated part of the pro- | 


gram for Indian training. In the case of 


The need on the reser- | 


Continuing surveys. No program of In- 
dian education should be mapped out or 
inaugurated without provision for initiat- 
ing and continuing surveys of all the lim- 
iting conditions and necessities of the 
Indian's old and changing life. Then, for 
the first time, the kind of an educational 
instrumentality which is to be used will 
be genuinely planned for its task. 

All the detailed work of planning and 
organizing the Indian service upon a real- 
istic and scientific basis should be assigned 
to a planning and development division, 
which then becomes the chief source of 
criticism, counsel, and constructive ad- 
vice available to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. With the routine adminis- 
tration it will have little to do, save to 
check its effectiveness and report new con- 


structive ways for improving the effective- | 


ness of the service. 

Two needed officials, Under the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, there should 
be two assistant commissioners. One 
Should be especially responsible for the 
legal and financial care of the Indian’s 
property interests, a work which has al- 
ways received the chief emphasis, and 


unfortunately too exclusive an emphasis. | 
The other assistant commissioner should 


be primarily charged with the educational 
utilitization of every activity of the Indian 
service, not alone with the provision of 
proper schools. Unless the developmental 
point of view is insistently present in 
every aspect of the Indian Administration, 
the program will fail in the future, as it 
has largely failed in the past. 
* + + 


Other Indigenous Peoples 


| 


A mechanism for measuring the gusts of winds has been installed on top 
of the weather observation tower near the mooring ground used by the 
new Navy airship “Akron,” according to reports from the airport at 
Akron, Ohio. The device, designed by the Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
C. F. Marvin, consists of an anemometer and three aluminum cups set 
up so as to catch the air movement and connected with a recording 
device. A magneto attached to the axis of the revolving system of cups 
generates a current of electricity that varies with the speed at which the 
cups are spun by the wind. This current actuates the recorder in making 
a chart which shows in detail each oscillation of the wind. 


Radio Station Operating in Chicago 
Is Refused Renewal of Its License 


WCHI Deleted by Federal Commission; Decisions Affect- 
ing Other Stations Are Announced 
{oe radio station in a large city was deleted by the Federal Radio Com- 


mission Nov. 20 when it denied license*renewal to Station WCHI, the People’s 
Pulpit Association, Chicago. The station filed petition with the Court of Appeals 


| southern i 
lfrom East to West both directly 


Outstanding in the work accomplished 
by the Aeronautics Branch during the past 
fiscal year has been the expansion of the 
Federal airways system which, when com- 
pleted, will embrace 25,000 miles of air- 
ways fully equipped with aids to air navi- 
gation for the safe operation of aircraft 
both day and night. 

17,500 Miles Lighted 

At the end of the last fiscal year there 
were 17,500 miles of airways lighted and 
under ¢onstruction which were, or were to 
be, equipped with radio direction and 
communication facilities and weather re- 
porting services. In addition to the fore- 
going there are 1,123 miles of airways 
which have been or are being provided 
with certain air navigation facilities for 
day operations. 

Three lighted transcontinental routes 
are included in the Federal airways pro- 
gram; one, between New York and San 


|Francisco (in operation on day and night 


schedules); a second, the midcontinental, 
between New York and Los Angeles; and 
the third, between New York and San 
Diego, known as the southern transconti- 
nental. The latter two have been under 
construction and are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. Air transport companies now are 
operating passenger, mail, and express 
service over all three routes. 

These transcontinental airways are de- 
signed to serve the north, central and 
sections of the United States 
and 
through feeder and connecting routes. 
Also they not only constitute the basis 
for air transportation service to a large 
portion of the country, but at the same 


the children, one or more generations re- | 


of the District of Columbia for a stay order, but the petition was denied. Other 
moved from pure tribal activities and | 


|time they provide alternate routes for 
decisions made public Nov. 20 follow: 


to another shipper another rate, when| lair travel. Further, they are coordinated 


cites examples of carefully planned indus- 
the two shipments may go forward in the | 


; . cul ) Identical goals. .What has been sug-| 
trial village communities which 


same identical car. 


I. C. C. Powerless 
The courts having held the forwarder 


to be a shipper, the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission can not stop the practice. 
The bill introduced by you amends para- 
graph 3 of section 1, so as to declare 
carloaders to be common carriers. If the 
bill is passed, the carloader will then have 
to file his rates with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and will not be al- 
lowed to depart from those rates for one 
shipper, and must treat all shippers alike. 

It is my understanding that there prob- 
ably will not be much opposition to the 
passage of this bill, for I think the rail- 
roads themselves appreciate that the prac- 
tices are cutting very definitely into their 
revenues, and if they could be stopped it 
would be to their benefit. 
public, I should think, would not oppose 
the bill for the reason that each shipper 
finds himself in the. position of the ship- 
per of old, when rebates were given; i. e., 
that he never knows what his competi- 
tor is paying. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in its annual report for 1930, on pages 81 
and 82, recommended that the freight for- 
wardiny companies be put under the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission's control, 
and used the following language, which 
we quote from page 82: 


I. C. C. Urged Remedy 
“We recommend, therefore, that the In- 
terstate Commerce Act be amended so as 
to require that the rates, rules, regula- 
tions and practices of forwarding com- 
panies which are engaged in interstate 
commerce shall be just, reasonable, non- 
discriminatory, and not unduly prefer- 
ential or prejudicial; to require such for- 
warding companies to file with us and 
Strictly observe published schedules of 
their interstate rates and charges; and to 
provide penalties for departure from such 
schedules, or for the granting of conces- 
sions, rebates, or the like to any shipper 
by means of any device and to provide 
that the administrative machinery of the 
Interstate Commerce Act shall be appli- 
cable for the enforcement of the duties 
peed.” . 
assume that if the bill is reintro- 
duced, it will be referred to your Seen. 
mittee and to the Interstate Commé- 
sion, and I want you to feel that I hold 
myself and my clients in readiness to 
appear before your committee and give 

such information as we are able. 


The shipping | 


possess 
as good 
to places of 


such desirable 
homes in 
work. 


characteristics 
close proximity 


Recommendations Prepared 


_ The Committee on Industrial Decentral- 
ization and Housing will recommend to 
the President’s Conference a number of 
steps which should lead to a determina- 
tion of the complex economic forces at 
work in the movement of population and 
industry in order that they might be di- 
rected “in the interests of a more desirable 
distribution of our people.” 

The Committee is one of 31 appointed 
by President Hoover to assemble the facts 
on every aspect of the housing problem 


| 


| us. 


in this country, in order that organized | 


steps may be taken to make more homes 


available to the great mass of the popula-! 


tion and to improve the standard of all 
homes. The Committees are made of vol- 
unteers, all of whom are representative 
leaders in the many fields involved. 
Joint Chairmanship 
The President's Conference has been or- 


ganized under the joint chairmanship of | 
Secretary Lamont, of the Department of | 


Commerce, and .of Secretary Wilbur, 
the Department of the Interior. 
M. Gries is the executive 


of 


Dr. John 
secretary. 


The members of the Committee on In-| 


dustrial Decentralization and Housing are: 


Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton Mills, Cramer- 
ton, N.C 


Charles S. Baldwin. Bureau 
tistics, Washington, D. C 
Robert B. Beach. vice president, 
Realty Mortgage Corporation, 


of Labor 


Republic 
Chicago, Ill. 


Willis N. Booth, Guaranty Trust Co., New | 


York 

H. F. Browne, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York. 

John P. Frey, seqgretary-treasurer, Metal 
Trades Department, American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
neer, Montclair, N. J 

William B. Hunter, 
D. C. 


sone Leukhardt, secretary, Washington, 


consulting engi- 


lawyer, Washington, 


S. Christy Mead, secretary, New York Mer- 
chants Association, New York. 

Frederick A. Miller, H. C. Godman 
pany, Columbus. Ohio 

John Nolen, city planner, Cambridge, Mass. 

George C. Smith, general traffic manager, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St. Leuis, Mo. 

Warren S. ‘Thompson, Scripps Foundation 
in Research in Population Problems 
Ohio. 

Willard L. Thorp, Department of Econo $ 
ArADerRS College, Amherst, Mass wien 

ieorge M. Verity, chairman. American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


Com- 


Railway Rate and Finance Rulings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 20 made public a rate decision 
which is summarized as follows: 

Coal: Fourth Section Application No, 14499. 
—Coal From Points in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky to Points in North 
Carolina Subject to conditions named in 
the report, applicants authorized to estab- 
lish and maintain rates on coal, in carloads, 
from points in Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky to certain destinations in North 
Carolina. without observing the long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. 


Uncontested Finance Case 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9015, au- 
thorizing the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of not exceeding $195,000 
of Chicago & North Western Rai!way Com- 
pany equipment trust of 1929 certificates, 
series Y. to be issued by the United States 
Trust Company of New York, trustee un- 
der an agreement dated Jan. 22, 1929. in 
connection with the procurement of certain 
equipment; all or any of said certificates to 
be pledged and repledged as collateral 
curity for short-term notes issued 
the limitations of sections 20a(9) 
Interstate Commerce Act, approved 


Rate Complaints 

Railway rate complaints filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
just been announced as follows: 

Fruit and Vegetable Packages: No. 24785, 
Sub, No. 1.—Southern Package Corporation, 
Havelhurst, Miss., v. Illinof$ Central Rail- 
road. Against southbound higher 
than rates on caricad ship- 
ments of vegetable packages hbe- 
tween points in Mississippi to destinations 
in Louisiana, as preferential to points of 
production on the Illinois Central Railroad 
m Louisiana east of Mississippi River, Kent- 


se- 
within 
of the 


rates 
northbound 
fruit and 


wood, tO Ponchatoula, and Garyville 
seer Materials: No. 24803, Sub. No 
r. T. 10mas & Son and F. ll 
& Company, Philadelphia, Pa., aa ae 
boro, N. J., v. Atlantic City Railroad Against 
rates on fertilizer superphosphate and fer- 
ee materials from Philadelphia and 
RuUisboro to destinatio 5 : 
and trunk line territories mee muaieng 
Cream: No, 24838.—Arctic Dairy P : 
Company, Detroit. Mich., v. The Nee te 
quette Railway. Against rates On cream -in 
ee, Sens, from Lake Odessa and Grand 
odge, ich., to Newark - 
tin ark, N, J., and Phila 
Emery Ore: No. 24839.—The Hamilto - 
ery & Corundum Company, —e = 
v. New York Central Railroad. Against 
sixth-class rates from Peekskill and from 
New York City on shipments of emery ore 
carloads, to Chester, Mass., to the extent 
the exceed $2.50 and $2.75 per gross ton 
from the points named 7 
Sand ‘and Gravel: No. 24840 
nessee Sand & Gravel Company 
ton, Tenn., v. Southern 
rates on sand and 
Elizabethton, Tenn 
Dried Blood: No. 


East Ten- 
EKlizabeth- 
Railroad. Against 
gravel, carloads, from 
to points in Virginia 
24841.—Standard Render- 
ing Company, Kansas City Mo.-Kans., v 
Missouri Pacific Raiiroad Against rate of 
$9.60 per ton on carload shipment of bulk 
ee blood, New Orleans, La., to Kansas 
tity 
_ Second-hand Machinery: No. 24842.- 
Star Drilling Machine Company, 
Kans v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Against rate of 199 cents per 
100 pounds on shipments of oil well drill- 
ing machines frOm _ Frannie Wyo to 
Chanute. Kans 

Cement: No. 24843.—The Monarch Cement 
Company, Humboldt, Kans.. v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Against 
rates on carload shipments of portland ce- 
ment from Humboldt, Kans., to Sumner, 


The 
Chanute, 


customs, the vocational activities neces- 
sary for self-support in the American 


communities ought to be an essential part | 


of their practical education. For them, 
skilled trades and occupations must take 
the place of the unskilled labor which is 
too generally all the Indians have to sell 


one of primitive communism where each 
man lives for all, it is apparent that the 
one Indian who most readily meets tribal 
approval is the one who acts most coop- 
eratively with the social unit in which he 
lives. The individualistic motives, so 
much present in American life and almost 
too much utilized in our own schools, are 
largely foreign to his view of life. 

In elementary schools for Indian chil- 
dren, therefore, group cooperations, more 
than individual and self-centered activi- 


ties, should be employed to release their | 


energies. Activities need to be socialized 
in this type of school. 
element in training, so necessary to life 
in a western civilization, should be grad- 
ually introduced. 

Boarding schools, which remove children 
from their homes and tribal connections, 
should certainly not be maintained for 
elementary school children. Reservation 
day schools for children living in their 
home communities, should take their 
place wherever the Indians dealt with are 
nearer to tribal than to American life. 


|In the case of Indian families, more ad- 
;vanced in their adaptation to American 


{ 


|from Washington 
| need. 


sta- | conditions. regular public schools should 


be utilized wherever possible. 
++ + 

Adapting education. As local adapta- 
tion is necessary, the implication is plain 
that the management of the educational 
process must be highly decentralized. This 
is in almost complete contrast to what is 
now being done. The largely uniform 
course of study which has been sent out 
is the reverse of the 
Intelligent direction from the cen- 


|tral office is required, but it should pro- 


vide. guidance toward better local adap- 


|tation rather than direction and inspec- 


Oxford, 


| uniform course. f 
}centralized supervision 


tion for the purposes of maintaining a 
Our sad experience with 
of education for 
the Indians should forever warn the 
American people away from centralized 
control of their own education from Wash- 
ington. 
Decentralization will 


of management 


|favor a locally adapted educafion, utilizing 


both in-school and out-school training. 
A mere school cannot do everything. But 
ii may become a social center for stimu- 
lating the agencies that can do what it 
cannot do. Visiting social workers, nurses 


‘and health officers can work out from a 


| school 


And New Complaints Placed on File 


which 1s a_ welfare center, to 
the psychological support 
needed from the home, or to change 
where possible its dietary and its living 
conditions so that healthy vigor is a basis 
for training. 

In American civilization many institu- 
tions other than the school provide train- 
ing in fields for which the school need 
not be responsible. In our Indian school 
service Indian tribal or institutional life 
not only does not give proper and suffi- 
cient supplementation and reinforcement 
to the school, but it may in fact be coun- 
teractive. The need is 
school and out-school 
mony. 


strengthen 


forces into har- 


Okla., 
Okla. 
Peaches: No. 24844.—The W. O. Anderson 
Commission Company, Topeka, Kans., Vv. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Against charges on shipments of 
peaches, in bushel baskets, from Newton, 
Ill., to Hays, Kans. 
Chipboard: No, 24845 
Company, Omaha, Nebr., v 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. Against 
commodity rate of 28 “cents per hundred- 
weight on minimum 40,000 pounds, on car- 
load shipments of chipboard from Minne- 
sota Transfer to Omaha to the extent it 
exceeds a contemporaneously published 
joint through commodity rate of 20!, cents 
frome Minnesota ‘Transfer to Moberly, Mo., 
and other interior points in Iowa and Mis- 
sourl 
Potatoes: 
Association v 


on combination basjs over Minko, 


Eggers - O'Flynn 
Chicago, Mil- 


No. 24502.—Carolina Shippers’ 
Norfolk & Western Railway. 
Races on potatoes, in carloads, from Lan- 
sing. West Jefferson and Brownwood, N. C., 
to Jacksonville, Fla., found inapplicable in 
part and the applicable rates found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation qwarded 

Coal: No, 23909.—Odin Coal Company of 
Odin, Ill., v. Mlinois Gentral Railroad. Rate 
on bituminous coal, in ®Barloads, from Odin, 
Ill., to St. Louis, Mo., fownd not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismisset, 


Remembering that Indian society is | 


The individualizing | 


| fairs. 


|we must 
| obligations to the non-Christian tribes be- 
}cause we have delegated their care to the 


to bring the in-| 


The Indian service needs a fully} 


; ment 


gested above as a right point of view 
and adequate procedure in the education 
or development of the American Indians 
of the Continental United States largely 
applies to the native races of Alaska, the 
Polynesians, and the Chamorros of the 
Pacific Islands, and to the nonChristian 
tribes of the Philippine Islands. The basic 
ethnological and economic problems are 
similar. There are, of course, differen- 
tiating facts which must be taken into 
account in each case. 

Western civilization encroaches in dif- 
ferent degree upon one or another of these 
groups. Some can continue to live with 
staisfaction and happiness in the ways 
of their fathers; others can not. Here 
adjustments are to be made in terms of 


inescapable contacts with American civili- | 


zation and government. There a non- 
American population is dominant. Again 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


| 


migrant populations complicate the prob- 


lem here and there. 

All these factors influence the proxi- 
mate goals of education or development, 
without greatly affecting the general ul- 
timate purpose. The ultimate goal is not 
assimilation in a sense which is completely 
disregardful of the folk-ways of these 
populations, neither Americanization, His- 
panization, or Filipinization. The final 
purpose is to bring these indigenous or 
backward peoples into effective economic 
and social adjustment with the world in 
which they now live. 

+ + + 

Respect primitive peoples. There are 
special problems in two of our outlying 
possessions, Alaska 
which require specific mention. 

The Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos of 


| Alaska have been in the past effectively 


cared for by the United States Office of 
Education. They have recently 
placed under the Bureau of Indian Af- 
This change is to be commended 
as a transitional step. 

In the case of the Philippine Islands 
not close our eyes to our own 


Philippine government. There is always 
danger that socially ascendant people may 


|neglect or abuse a primitive people along- 


side of whom they have lived in a state 
of hositlity, if not of actual warfare. 
Government of the United States should 


make sure that the rights of primitive | 
peoples are respected by regional govern- | 


ments. 


’ + + + 
Profiting by experience. 


within their boundaries are too often the 
result of inadequate understanding, inef- 


fective organization, and absence of tech-| 
Govern- | 


nical knowledge. The Federal 
ment is in a position, as no regional gov- 
ernment is, to coilect scientific and prac- 
tical knowledge not readily available to 


local officials, and to amass a vast com- | 
rative experience upon the problem of | 


pe 
the development of native peoples, both 
within and without our domain. It should 
be the business of our Federal Govern- 
ment to organize a research unit 
Federal Government to render the largest 
possible intellectual assistance in solving 
the educational problems in this field. 
¢ > ¢ 

® Establish planning division. Estab- 
lish in the Bureau of Indian Affairs a 
planning and development division, freed 
from administrative responsibility, which 


results. This 


division should be responsible for de- 


| veloping a new-type school center suitable 


for the education of peoples with different 
cultural backgrounds. 

2. Have permanent conference. Create 
a special subcommittee of the Interde- 
partmental Council for Education to con- 
sider all problems arising in connection 
with the development of primitive and 
native peoples under jurisdiction of dif- 
ferent departments of the Federal 
ernment with direct or indirect responsi- 
bility. This subcommittee shall consist 
of representatives, specially concerned and 
delegated by the secretaries or heads of 
departments having direction of: 

(a) The Division of Planning and Develop- 
ment (Bureau of Indian Affairs—Department 
of Interior 

(b) The 


Office of Island Governments (De- 


} partment of the Navy) 


The Bureau of Insular 
of War). 
(ad) The Bureau 


(Smithsonian 


(c) Affairs (Depart- 
of American 
Institution) 


This subcommittee should be privileged 


and the Philippines, | 


been | 


| 


The | 


‘ The failures of | 
governments to give proper guardianship | 
jto the culturally backward peoples living 


+ 





in the} 


; shall be concerned only with basic investi- | 
| gations, ethnological studies, planning and 
;the accurate checking of 


Gov- | 


Ethnology | 


Applications granted: 


KGEW, City of Fort Morgan, Fort Mor- 
gan, Colo., granted construction permit to 
make changes in equipment to conform to 
General Orders 111, 115 and 116. 


WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss., 
granted modification of construcfion permit 
to extent completion date to Jan. 27, 1932. 


WGBS, American Radio News Corpora- 
tion, New York City, granted modification 
of construction permit to change studio 
location from Hotel Lincoln to Ritz Tower; 
change type of equipment and extend com- 
pletion date to Jan. 15, 1932. 


WBBC, Brooklyn Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., granted license cov- 
ering changes in equipment, 1,400 ke., 500 
w., shares with WLTH, WCGU and WFOX. 


KGFF, KGFF Broadcasting Co., Inc., Shaw- 
nee, Okla., granted license covering instal- 
lation of new equipment, 1,420 kce., 100 w., 
unlimited time. 


KOIL, Mona Motor Oil Co., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, granted authority to determine li- 
censed power by direct measurement of an- 
tenna input. 

WNY,. Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Brooklyn, N. Y., granted construction 
permit, coastal and marine relay service 

State of Louisiana Bureau of Identi- 
fication and Investigation, Shreveport, La., 
granted construction permit for police serv- 
ice, 1,574 ke., 100 w 

W9XD, The Journal Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
granted construction permit to change loca- 
tion of transmitter locally in Milwaukee. 

KGT, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Fresno, 
Calif., granted construction permit, aero- 
nautical service. 

KZS, A. A. McCue, Boca de Quadra. Alaska, 
granted construction permit, coastal point- 
to-point service. 

WSL, Mackay Radio & Telg. Co., Inc., 
Sayville, N. Y.. .granted construction per- 
mit for new transmitter to replace existing 
are transmitter. 

WPL, Northern States Power Co., St. Croix 
Falls, Wis., granted authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

WOE, Radiomarine Corp. of America. Palm 
Beach, Fla., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
to Dec. 12, 1931. 

WEEW, American Radio News Corp.. Carl- 
stadt, N. J.; WAI, Atlanta, Ga.; WEEX, 
Tinley Park, Ill.; NGRU, Denver, Colo., 
granted modification of construction per- 
mit to extend completion date to read 
1 on 60 days after Feb. 1, 1932, and July 

KOW, Pacific Tel. and Tel. Co., In or near 
Seattle, granted modification of construction 
permit covering approval of exact location 
of transmitter. 

National Parks Airways, Inc., granted five 
aircraft licenses, new planes. 

WEEM., Aeronautical Radio Inc., Miami, 
Fla., granted license, point to point aeronau- 
tical service. 

KGUZ, Aeronautical Radio Inc., 
City, Okla.; WEEM. Same Co., 
granted aeronautical license. 

KEX, Mackay Radio & Telg. Co., Hills- 
boro, Oreg., granted marine relay license. 

KUP, Examiner Printing Co., San Fran- 


Ponca 
Miami, Fila., 


to requisition studies on special problems 
needing solution. The chief services which 
should be utilized in gaining basic in- 
formation required for more effective ad- 
ministration, and usually requiring re- 
search and investigation, should be the 
Division of Planning and Development in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (new) and 
the Bureau of American Ethnology (old). 

3. Gradually delegate management. Del- 
egate the actual management of Indian 
affairs now highly centralized, to local 
officials as much as possible and as rap- 
idly as a new and retrained personnel is 
available. 

4. Alaskan Natives. Transfer responsi- 
bility for the Alaskan natives now vested 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the 


Territory of Alaska, as soon as that Ter-| 


ritory is willing and able to take this over. 

5. Provide best personnel. Provide spe- 
cial facilities and financial support, on 
recommendation of the Planning and De- 
velopment Division of the Bureau of 


Indian Affairs, for the proper recruiting, | 


training and retraining of®personnel for 
this service. 

A trained personnel is the strategic 
point for all improvement in the Indian 
Bureau, particularly in the reform of a 
service which has been largely 
because underpaid, and where a 
complete change of view and procedure 


inferior 
rather 


is contemplated. No amount of new legis- | 


lation, reorganization of staff, or adoption 
of new plicy will succeed withut a double 


program involving: Better recruitment of 


an ably trained personnel; and, the con- 
tinuous improvement of personnel in 


(Chapter VI of the report, cover- 
ing “Education in the Territories and 
Outlying Possessions,” will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Nov, 23.) 


cisco, granted modification of 
change in equipment 

KGPD, City and Co. of San Francisco, 
Dept. of Electricity, San Francisco, granted 
modification of license (police and fire) to 
change frequencies. 

KGWW, Fox Film Corp., 
Calif., granted renewal of 
service for motion pictures. KGWV, Same 
Co., portable, granted renewal of motion 
pictures license. 

W6XF, Ralph M. Heintz, on board S. S. 
“Pres. Coolidge” and S. S. ‘Pres. Hoover,” 
granted authority to operate portable sta- 
tion for 60 days from Nov. 20 on board the 
two ships. 

KONZ, Mackay Radio & Telg. Co.. New 
York City, granted authority to operate 
radio station aboard vessel “City of Alton,” 
pending receipt of formal application. 

WGEN. Radio Corp. of America, New 
York City. granted authority to operate for 
period of 60 days, pending receipt of formal 
application to operate station aboard vessel 
“Mariposa.” 


license for 


Beverly Hills, 


license, temp. 


+ > +, 
Renewal of licenses: 


The following stations were granted regu- 
lar renewal of licenses: 

WFDV, Rome, Ga.; WJBW, New Orleans; 
WKBC, Birmingham, Ala.; KFGQ. Boone 
Iowa; KFJY. Riverdale, Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
KFXM, San Bernardino, Calif.; KSMR, Santa 
Maria, Calif.; KWCR, Cedar Rapids. Iowa; 
WEBR, Buffalo, N. Y., and WSOC, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

KGBU, Alaska Radio & Service Co., Inc., 
Ketchikan, Alaska, granted renewal of li- 
cense, 900 ke., 500 w., hours of operation, 
11 a. m. to 2 p. m. and 6 p. m. to 12 p. m. 
daily. 

The following stations were given tempo- 
rary licenses and applications set for 
hearing 

WCAX,. Burlington, Vt.; WMBG, 
mond, Va.; WNBX, Springfield, Vt.; 
Springfield, Tenn.; KFWF, St. Louis, 
and KGFW, Ravenna, Nebr 

KFXJ, Western Slope Broadcasting Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo.. granted temporary. 
license to Jan. 1 pending decision on hear- 
‘ing held. 

WROL, Stewart Broadcasting Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., granted regular license and 
application removed from hearing docket. 

++ + 

Set for hearing: 

WMPC, The First Methodist Protestant 
Church of Lapeer, Mich., application for re- 
newal of license set for hearing because 
facilities have been applied for 

WOPI, Radiophone Broadcasting Statioh 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Rich- 
WSIX, 
Mo., 


‘closely with various border countries and 
lare so designed as to facilitate interna- 
| tional travel to the nations of the Western 


Hemisphere. 

esearch work undertaken by the Aero- 
nautics Branch during the past fiscal year 
is of immediate and potential value to 
aeronautics in general. 


Solutions Are Near 


Several problems were nearing solution 
or still were under investigation at the 
end of the fiscal year among which are 
the following: Device for the simultane- 
ous transmission of radiotelephone weather 
broadcasts and visual type radio range 
beacon signals on the same frequency, 
a system of radio aids to facilitate blind 
landings for aircraft a simple direction 
finder for aircraft, and a new improved 
type visual radiobeacon course indicator. 
Other research problems were directed at 
the reduction of noise from airplane en- 
gine exhausts by the use of mufflers; the 
development of crash-proof tanks; and 
research into various phases of aeronau- 
tical lighting. 

Before the Federal Government came 
to the assistance of the science and in- 
dustry in 1926, the future of civil and 
commercial aeronautics was regarded al- 
most wholly from a theoretical viewpoint, 
In the few short years that have inter- 
vened aeronautics in the United States 
has established an enviable record. Its 
world leadership in the number of pilots 
and planes engaged in civilian pursuits, 


|the number of scheduled air lines, miles 
| flown, passengers carried, pounds of mail 


and express. transported is undisputed. 
The constant development that is taking 
place throughout the United States and 


| the further coordination of air transpor- 
'tation with the best features of surface 


transportation all are contributing to the 


|advancement of our Nation. 


The Aeronautics Branca is proud to 
have a part in this pageant of historical 


levents that is being unfolded daily and 


is mindful of its obligations under the 


| Air Commerce Act to promote and regu- 


late civil and commercial aeronautics. To 
regulate is to take steps in the interest 
of safety. To increase the safety of air 


| transportation is to advance and promote 


Daily Journal of Proceedings Before 
Court of Customs and Patent A ppeals 


Nov. 20, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
CUSTOMS 
No. 3430. O. O. Friedlaender Ce. V. 
United States. Opinion by Graham, Pre- 
siding Judge Merchandise assessed at 40 
per cent as articles of metal. were claimed 
by the importer to be dutiable at 20 per 
cent as statuary and objects of art. The 
United States Customs Court overruled the 
protest of the importer and their judg- 
ment is affirmed. Garrett. J.. dissents as 
to the statuary which has no utilitarian 
purpose. 
No. 3463. 
McGraw 


The 


The United States v. The P. 
Wool Company. Opinion by 
Graham, Presiding Judge. The importer 
protested against the method of ascer- 
taining the dutiable weight of an impor- 
tation of wool on the skin, questioning the 
power of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
revoke a rmer regulation. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the pro- 
test and their judgment is reversed 

No. 3432. The United States v. E. Dil- 
lingham, Inc. Opinion by Hatfield, Asso- 
ciate Judge. The merchandise was assessed 
at 5 cents per square yard and 30 per cent 
as waterproof cloth The importer pro- 
tested that it was properly dutiable ac- 
cording to count as cotton cloth The 
United States Customs Court sustained the 
protess and their judgement is reversed 

No. 3392. Henry Poilak, Inc v. The 
United States. Opinion by Garrett, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Merchandise known as wool 
bodies was assessed at various rates (de- 
pendent upon value) as women's hats partly 
manufactured. The importer protested that 
they were properly dutiable at 50 per cent 
as manufactures of wool. The United States 
Customs Court overruled the protest and 
their “jfadgment is affirmed 

No. 3437. Thornley & Pitt et al. v. 
United States. Opinion by Garrett 
sociate Judge. The importer protested 
against the assessment of duty upon cer- 
tain meats, claiming that the merchan- 


The 
As- 


| 
| 


| 


! 


its use. The two are interchangeable 
and can not be separated without jeopard- 
izing the future of aeronautics. 


dise was withdrawn from bonded ware- 
house for use as supplies on United States 
Army transports and was properly free of 
duty The United States Customs Court 
overruled the protest of the importers and 
their judgment is affirmed. Lenroot, J., con- 
curs in the conclusion. 

Uo. 3415. James Akeroyd & Son v. The 
United States. Opinion by Lenroot, As- 
sociate Judge. The issue here is the time- 
liness of a protest filed 53 days after liq- 
uidation, the importer claiming that he had 
60 days under the Tariff Act of 1922. and 
the Government claiming that he had but 
30 days under the Tariff Act of 1913. The 
United States Customs Court overruled the 
protest and their judgment is modified and 
the cause remanded with instructions to 
dismiss the protest. 


PATENTS 


No. 2748. Lee De Forest v. Freeman H, 
Owens Photographic printing machines, 
Per curiam: Petition of appellee for rehear- 
ing stricken for noncompliance with Rule 
vil 

No. 2741. Charles R. Spicer, etc., v. W. H. 
Bull Medecine Company. Trade mark for 
liquid medicine Petition of appellee for 
rehearing stricken for noncompliance with 
Rule VII 

No. 2760. Ex parte Clair L. Farrand. 
provement in sound-control apparatus. Pee 
tition of appellant for rehearing denied. 

No. 2764. The Procter & Gamble Co. v, 
J. L. Prescott Co. Trade mark for a germi- 
cide Petition of appellee for a rehearing 
denied 

Nos, 2758 and 2759 


Im- 


Unruh v. Snyder, and 
Maytag Co., assignee of Snyder, v. Unruh. 
Washing machine. Petition of Unruh for 
rehearing denied 

No. 2934. Ex parte William B. Wescott. 
Improvement in reinforced rubber. Dis- 
missed upon motion of appellant 

No. 2885. Albert F. Fowler v. 
Affleck et al. Process 
booths. Motion of 
denied. 

No. 2806. Ex parte William F. Hendere- 
son et al Improvement in sausage Case 
ing. Request of appellant for leave to file 
supplemental brief denied. 


Gregor 8S. 
for cleaning spray 
appellee to advance 
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Use of Best Land Method for Exporting 
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of Flour | 


For Needed Farm S@?d to Have Proved Beneficial 


Production Urged Permitted Millers to Retain Market Despite 
Differential, Farm Board Is Told 


Less Profitable Soil seit 
Be Set Aside for Other} 
Purposes Until Required, 
Says Federal Specialist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- | 
culture, described “A Regional Approach 
to the Problem of Farm Adjustments.” 

John D. Black, professor of economics, 
Harvard University, and chief economist 
of the Federal Farm Board, gave a talk 
on “What is the Future Role of the Small 
Farm and by What Methods Can It Be} 
Made to Hold Its Own in World Com- 
petition?” M. L. Wilson, Chairman, De- | 
partment of Agricultural Economics, Mon- 
tana Agricultural College, spoke on “How 
Can Mechanization and Scientific Man- 
agement Strengthen the Competitive Posi- 
tion of American Agriculture?” 


4 Financial Problems 


“Functions of Farm Mortgage Agencies 
in Agricultural Readjustment” were de- 
scribed by S. J. Westbrook, vice president 
of Aetna Insurance Company. Elbert S. 
Brigham, chairman of the committee on 
finance of the National Life Insurance 
Company of Vermont, spoke on “The Man- 
agement of Farm Lands Held by Credit 
Agencies.” 

“Providing Credit for Needed Readjust- 
ments in Land Utilization and Farm Or- 
ganization” was the topic upon which 
Norman J. Wall, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Egonomics, spoke. J. P. Campbell, | 
director of extension of the Georgia Agri- 
cultural College, told “How the Country 
Bank Can Influence the Farm Production 
Program.” E. H. Thompson, president of 
the Federal Land Bank at Springfield, 
Mass., addressed the meeting on “Broaden- 
ing the Market for Federal Intermediate 
Credit Debentures.” Wood Netherland, 
president of the Federal Land Bank and 
Intermediate Credit Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo., gave an address on “Increasing the! 
Usefulness of the Intermediate Credit 
System as a Supplement to the Country 
Bank.” 

An authorized summary of Dr. Knight's 
address follows in full text: 


Area Lost by Erosions 


“Of our heritage of something over} 
650,000,000 acres of more or less readily. 
arable land, at least 21,000,000 acres have | 
gone out of cultivation because of 7) 
structive erosion alone. What it took na- 
Aiure 3,000 years to produce, man is now! 
destroying in the short period of one gen- 
eration. | 

“The area of land eroded in the United 
States already exceeds the total area of | 
arable land in Japan. On the Piedmont 
Plateau, an area of 51,000,000 acres, about, 
2,600,000 acres once in cultivation has been | 
destroyed by gullying. From 4 to 18 
inches of top soil have been washed from 
about 65 per cent of the cultivated por-| 
tion of the entire Piedmont Plateau. In| 
the Appalachian Mountain area, compris-' 
ing 78,000,000 acres, between 10,000,000 and | 
15.000,000 acres have been seriously eroded. 

“The southern brown loam region, com- | 
prising 17,000,000 acres of once very fertile | 
land in Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Arkansas and Missouri, has lost most of 





; the export value of wheat. 








[Continued from Page 1.]} 
to operate their plants at greater capacity / considerable 


than they otherwise could, provided addi- 


quantities of wheat that) 
Meeded to be shipped out by July 1, if 


| tional employment, added about 9,000,000 | Sufficient handling facilities were to be 


bushels to exports, and benefited wheat | available for the new crop movement. | 
growers, according to the corporation. The | Practically the only foreign market avail-| 


statement follows in full text: | 

“Questions have been asked of the Fed- 
eral ‘— Board as to operations of The| 
Grain Stabilization Corporation under the 
Mill Export Plan which was put into ef-| 
fect on Jan. 20, 1931, in an effort to help 
keep export channels open. 


“The Grain Stabilization Corporation| 
has furnished the Board the following! 
statement on this subject: 


““The operations of The Grain Stabili-| 
zation Corporation during the Winter of | 
1930-1931 had the effect of maintaining 
wheat prices in all United States markets | 


;at 15 cents to 30 cents per bushel higher | 


than the comparable price in Liverpool, 
Antwerp and other markets which re-| 
flected importing values. | 

“‘United States flour millers had es-| 
tablished trade in foreign markets and the, 
maintenance of such trade was not only of 
importance to the millers but also to wheat 
growers, mill employes, and associated in-| 
dustries. For the miller to meet compe-| 


tition of foreign millers’ who were able to, ment, 4,605,326 bushels of wheat were sold | 


sble to the Pacific coast mills at that time | 
was the Orient. To meet this situation, | 
The Grain Stabilization Corporation de-| 
ciaed to further modify the Mill Export | 
Plan so that the Pacific Coast mills could 
buy wheat at its export value without re-| 
turning the wheat later. 
“In order to guard against any of the 
flour ground from such wheat being sold| 
in the United States, the miller was re-| 
quired to pay the domestic price for the 
wheat. When he exported the flour he| 
was refunded the difference between the} 
domestic price and the export value of the 
wheat as of*tne day of the original pur-| 
chase. The amount of the refund was 
stipulated in the contract and the refund 
was not made until documents were sub- 
mitted showing that the flour actually had | 
been exported to the Orient. 
modification of the Mill Export Plan only 
applied to flour exported to the Orient in 
order not to conflict with the original plan 
which was still maintained east of 
Rocky Mountains. Under this arrange- 
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U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


=" Nov. 18. Made Public Nov. 20, 1931 “"" 








| 
| 
| 
| Receipts 
Internal-revenue réceipts: 
ee eee eee $1,567,936.36 
Miscéllanéous internal reve- 
OL Sa ore errr 3,209,792.20 
GUBTEED SOCCINE ci cceccosescns 890,330.30 
| Miscellaneous receipts ........ 421,830.67 
Total ordinary receipts ..... $6,089 ,889.53 
| Public debt receipts .......... 5,038,240.00 
Balance previous day ......... 181 947,549.94 
| MT PPREPEREEER Ee retake $193,075,679.47 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $8,222 663.61 
Interest on public debt 449,069.02 
Refunds of receipts 182,695.90 
Panama Canal 16,950.19 


AM CURSE ...reccace. 556,299.15 

ROAR! 4a... Pyne $9,427,677.87 
Public debt expenditures . __ 4,205,663.50 
Balance today ...........ccceee 179,442,338.10 


Piiauhicseetas '$193,075,679.47 





Arkansas Advertises Issue 
Of Two Millions in Bonds 


Litt_e Rock, Ark., Nov. 20. 
State Treasurer Roy V. Leonard has 
| advertised for bids on $2,864,500 worth of 
State bonds which are to be sold by the 


The above | State Debt Board Dec. 16, for providing 


funds for several educational institutions 
of higher learning, common schools, the 
| State Military Department and a library 
| building at the Jonesboro Agricultural 
j}and Mechanical College. 


buy wheat on a world level, it was neces-|to Pacific Coast mills and the way cleared; Pennsylvania Board Buys 


Sary that some arrangement be made! 
whereby mills in the United States could! 
make wheat purchases (to be used exclu-/| 
sively in manufacturing export flour) on! 
a price equalized, as far as possible, with 


Mill Export Plan 
Was Put Into Effect 


“In view of the above circumstances, on 
Jan. 20, 1931, The Grain Stabilization 
Corporation, after holding conferences 
with representatives of the milling in- 
dustry, publicly announced and put into 
effect the so-called “Mill Export Plan.” 
Under the provisions of this contract 
wheat was sold to millers for cash at the 
full domestic market value, with the 
agreement, however, that when the millers 
offered conclusive evidence that the flour 
milled from such wheat had actually been 


| flour for export. 


for handling the new crop. 

“All of the wheat sold to mills east 
of the Rocky Mountains and 1,733,887 
bushels of that sold to Pacific Coast mills, 
or a total of 4,451,162 bushels, 
be returned 
Corporation from the 1931 crop. Of this! 
amount, mills east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains returned 1,911,021 bushels and the 
Pacific Coast mills, 5,000 bushels. 

“In the case of the remainder of the 


Stabilization Corporation whereby the 
miller was permitted to cancel his con- 
tract. to return wheat to The Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporation; in such cases a 
refund to him was made on a basis re- 


price of new crop wheat and the price 
originally paid by the miller for stabili- 
zation wheat used to manufacture the 
In all such cases, how- 





exported, The Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration would permit the miller to re- 


turn a quantity of new crop wheat equal | 


to the original purchase, such return to} 
be made after July 1, 1931, and to be of 
equal 
originally ee. On making the re- 
turn of w 

fund of the amount 
purchase. 

“*The miller, in selling the flour for 
export on a competitive world basis, im- 
mediately took a loss on the transaction 
equivalent to the difference between the 
domestic price paid for the wheat and 
the world price level received for the 
flour. This loss could only be overcome 
if the miller was able to purchase the 
wheat to be returned to The Grain Sta- 


paid for the original 


bilization Corporation at prices reflecting | later. 


world levels. 
““On account of the fact that The 


eat the miller received a re-| 


;ever, The Grain Stabilization Corporation 


purchased on the open market an equiv- 
alent quantity of new crop cash wheat 
to replace 


rade and quality as the wheat | Wheat that would have been returned by 


the miller; thus such cancellations had 
no effect upon the new crop wheat price. 


| Advantages to Grain 


Corporation Outlined 


“The advantage to The Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation in the mill export plan 
was that it enabled the corporation to 
Save storage and carrying charges on the 
wheat from the time of ihe origina) sale 


until the return of the wheat or the set- | 


| @ement of the contract several months 
This saving to the Carporation 
amounted to approximately $195,000. The 


|}advantage to the Corporation in some in- |! 


Grain Stabilization Corporation’s buying | stances in making canceilations and re- 
rogram was confined to the 1930 crop, | purchases instead of requiring the miller 


he prices of the new crop futures, such 
as July and September wheat were more 
nearly on a world level, therefore, 
miller was able to partly protect = 
tion mene hedging the flour sol = 
r y the 


ex purchasing and holding 


to actually return the wheat was that 
it enabled the Corporation to buy replace- 


the ment wheat in a manner that caused the 


a beneficial effect to new crop mar- 
ets. 
| “Final settlement has been made be- 


the top soil from about 8,000,000 acres|July (or September) future until such|tween The Grain Stabilization Cor - 
and probably 3,000,000 acres have been'time as he was able to secure new crop/tion and all mills that made purehases 


permanently ruined by gullying. 
rich Black Belt of Texas, Alabama and | 
Mississippi, erosion has been 
4,500,000 of the 12,000,000 acres. 
36,000,000 acres of the red plains of Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas, 8,000,000 acres have 
been severely eroded and about 1,200,000 


v over | ,. 
or the | tion Corporation was that it saved several 


In the | cash wheat to return to The Grain Sta-| under the Mill Export Plan. 


bilization Corporation. 
“*The advantage to The Grain Stabiliza- 


months storage and carrying charges on 
wheat that otherwise could not have been 


“The Grain Corporation sold 9,056,490 


acres have been utterly ruined by erosion. pyshels of wheat to mills under the Mill 


Metheds of Control 


“The Department of Agriculture is at-| bushels were purchased by 77 mills east of | 


|Export Plan. Of this quantity, 2,717,275 


tempting to meet the erosion problem by the Rocky Mountains and 6,339,215 bushels 


Geveloping practical methods the farmer | 


may use in checking and controlling ero- 
Bion. Nine regional erosion experiment 


stations have been established in the last | A 


two years, and 10 more are ultimately to 
be established in the major regions where 
soil-washing is a serious problem. 


{the Rocky 


| by 22 mills on the Pacific Coast. Due to 
the limitation of Pacific Coast hedging 
| facilities the Mill Export Plan was modi- 
ed to permit Pacific Coast mills to re- 
turn wheat in the terminal markets east of 
| cy Mountains. Even with this 
modification of the plan the mills in that 
section failed to take as much wheat to 


“The decreased acre yields of wheat in| pe ground for export, as was expected. 


parts of the Wheat Belt, the decreased 
acre yields of corn in many sections of 
the Corn Belt, and the decreased acre 
yields of cotton in numerous localities in| 
the Cotton Belt can in large part be at-| 
tributed to soil-washing. 

“Stressing the need for cfssification of | 
our land resources by means of soil maps | 
—already available for most of the farm | 
lands of the country—by topographic maps | 
and economic surveys, all agricultural | 
lands might fall into four groupings. The | 
first group would include nonarable lands, | 
lands too steep, too stony, too wet, or too, 
gullied to plow.. The second group might | 
include marginal lands, those too poor) 
and droughty, too arid, too difficult to! 
plow, or too much subject to intermittent | 
wet and dry spells. The third group would 
include lands hazardous from the stand- 
point of erosion, while in the fourth group 
would go the lands satisfactory for gen- | 
eral agricultural purposes. | 

“The lands of the first three groups! 
would be protected by throwing them into 
forests, grazing lands, wild-life refuges. 
hunting preserves, and areas for recrea- | 
tion, leaving lands in Group 4 upon which 
to expend our best efforts in the formu- | 
Yrion of a land utilization program. 

“The time is ripe for developing a con- 
servative, sound, and satisfactory policy | 
for conservation of our soil resources. Any | 


plan of agricultural readjustment should } 


have this as a prime consideration. Our) 
millions of acres which are not actually | 
needed for production at the present time | 
should be carefully conserved for future 
use, and the acres which are needed, 
should be protected from needless de-| 
struction.” 
Extension Programs 

An authorized summary of Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s address follows in full text: 

About 845,000 farmers attended some 
12,000 agricultural outlook meetings this 
year, and probably more than 1,000,000 
will attend outlook meetings in 1932. 

Farmers are getting an increasing quan- 
tity of information on farm management, 
the agricultural outlook, and other phases 
of agricultural economics. The county! 
agent, perhaps more than anyone else, 
helps to bring this economic materia] to 
the attention of farmers and to aid them 
in utilizing it on their farms. | 

Between 2,400 and 2,500 of the agr-| 
cultural counties have extension agents, 
who bring economic materia] to the at-| 
tention of the farmer in many ways. They 
ho!d lecal meetings of farmers, bankers | 
and business men in the counties to dis-| 
cuss the national agricultural outlook, 
after the State research and extension 
economists have supplemented and inter- 
preted pertinent portions according to} 
State conditions. | 

In practically every county, county | 
agents cooperate with farmers in keeping 
farm accounts and interpreting the data | 
se that they may adjust or eliminate, un-| 
profitable enterprises. In some instances 
they keep complete farm accounts and in 
thers, accounts on some major enterprise. 
&: combining the figures of a large num- | 
ber of farmers, it is possible to determine ' 
production methods most likely to bring 
Satisfectory returns in the locality con- 


Economic information is used more fre- | 
quently each year as a basis for planning | 
extension programs. Another way 


| tion to 


A review of 
the transactions indicates that the Plan 
was reasonably effective in enabling mil-. 
ler’s to retain established foreign trade, 
| Operate their plants at somewhat greater! 
|capacity than otherwise would have been 
| the case, thereby giving additional em- 
| ployment to mill workers; that it resulted 
}1n about 9,000,000 bushels more wheat ex- 
ports from the United States than would 
otherwise have been the case, and that it | 
benefited wheat growers not only by this 
reduction in 1930 wheat carry-over, but 
also by affording an additional market 
for new crop wheat to the extent of the | 
replacement purchases made by both the} 
millers and The Grain Stabilization Cor-| 
poration. 

“The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
has been unable to find any case in which 
the mill made more than a normal milling 


“"In the Pacific Northwest there were! profit.” 


Decisions on Radio A pplications 


Announced by 


WOPI, Inc., Bristol, Tenn., application for 
renewal of license set for hearing because 
facilities have been applied for 

Troy Broadcasting Co Troy, Ala., 
quests construction permit for new 
tion, 1,500 ke., 50 w., daytime hours 

S. A. Lutgen, Wayne, Nebr., requests con- 
struction permit, new station, 1,310 ke., 100 
w., share with KGFW 

Applications denied: 

WCHI. People's Pulpit Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill., denied renewal of license; con- 
sent to voluntary assignment of license to 
Midland Broadcasting Co., and modification 
of license to increase hours of operation 

Amateur licenses revoked: 

W8DFA. Joreph A. Spinneweber, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.. amateur license revoked because 
investigation disclosed transmitter had been 
dismantied and had not been in operation 
for some time; log book had. not been 
kept itn accordance with regulations and 
interference had been caused by trans- 
mitter 

W8AVX,. Gerald Earl Hyter, Toledo, Ohio, 


re- 
sta- 


Federal Commission 


[Continued from Page 6.) 7 


| tion in Washington to synchronize by wire 
with Station WABC, New York, on 860 
ke., was denied by a vote of 3 to 2 
Commissioners Lafount and Robinson sup- 
poe the application, and Commissioners 
altzman, Sykes and Starbuck opposed it. 
Babson's Statistical Organization, 
Ine., Needham, Mass., application for as- 
signment of license set for hearing on Sept 
10, reconsidered and granted. 


+ + + 
(Action taken Nov. 19, 1931) 

WSAR. Doughty & Welch Electric Co., 
Fall River, Mass., granted regular renewal 
license and application removed from hear- 
ing docket (Set for hearing because of 
failure to operate 12 hours daily in compli- 
ance with General Order 105.) 

WMRJ. Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y.. 
| granted temporary license and application 
for renewal set for hearing, because of 
violations of various genera! orders 

WIBR, George W. Robinson, Steubenville, 
Ohio, denied petition for rehearing in mat- 
ter of renewal of license. 


license revoked because licensee failed to W2AOR, William N. Ferrell, East Ruther- 

pass examination for operator’s permit. ford, N. J.. amateur license revoked because 
W8BYH, William T. Booker Jr., Ithaca, station had been operating at an address 

N. Y., licemse revoked because licensee different from that contained in license. 

failed to pass examination for operator's oS + + 

permit. Applications 


++ + 
Action on Examiners’ Reperts: 
A. B. Murray and T. P. Singletary, Baton 


The following seenceeens were made 
| publie Nov. 20 by the Federal Radio Com- 


Rouge, La., denied construction permit for | mission: 
new station, 1,500 ke. 100 w., unlimited Breadcasting eppteotions: 
time, sustaining Examiner Hyde. (Commis- WEVD. Debs emorial Fund, Inc., New 


sioners Sykes and Lafount dissented). 
The C. Reiss Coal Co.. Sheboygan, Wis.. 
denied license for marine relay service, 171 


York. construction permit to move transmit- 
ter from Forest Hills, N. Y¥., to Newton 


Creek. Brooklyn, N. Y., and install new 


ke., 1 kw., sustaining Examiner Yost. equipment 
Bremer Broadcasting Corp., Jersey City, Theo. F. Zelma. E. Leroy Pelletier and 
N. J.. denied modification of license to | Marold T. Coughlan, Pontiac, Mich.. con- 


change frequency from 940 to 930 kc., 


wer 
from 300 w oe 


to 250 w. and daytime opera- 
unlimited, sustaining Examiner | 


Walker. 


Baltimore Broadcasting Corp., Baltimore, Sept. 4, 1931, to move »transmitter to At- 
Md., denied modification of license to | lanta | 
change frequency from 1,370 ke. to 1,210 ke., | KTHS, Chamber of Commerce, Hot 
sustaining aminer Syde Springs National Park, Ark., special au- 

Bridgeport Broadcasting Station Inc., thority to operate on 970 kc., from 3:30 to 
Bridgepert. Conn. granted renéwal of li- 6:30 p. m., C. S. T., on Jan. 1, 1932, only. 
cense, 600 kc.. 250 w.. 500 w. LS. shares with | = 
WCAC, sustaining Examiner Hyde. | *This application supersedes 2-P-B-2031 

Conn. Agr. College, Storrs, Conn., granted filed Feb. 12, 1931. by Theodore Frank 
renewal of license. 600 kc.. 250 w.. shares Zelma, for a new station to use 1,210 ke., 
with WICC, sustaining Examiner Hyde. and amended May 19, 1931, to request 

Sherwood H. Patterson, Laramie, Wyo., 800 ke. 


application for new station withdrawn with- 
out prejudice, sustaining recommendations 
of Examiner Yost | 

North Shore Church, Chicago, Ill.. denied 
construction permit for imcrease in power 
to 1 Kw.. sustaining Examiner Yost 

Miseellaneous: 

The application of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System to establish a “booster” sta- 








which the county extension agents bring 
economic information to the farmers is by 
acquainting them with market grades and 
standards in marketing farm products. 
The agency which appears to be in the 
best position to make returns to the grower 
in accordance with the grade and quality 
of his product is the cooperative marketing | 
association. Extension agents In many 
localities have fostered the formation of | 


| cooperative marketing associations as an 


effective means of helping the farmer to 
translate economic information into ac-| 
tion. 


struction permit to erect @® new station to 
use 800 Kc., 500 w.: daytime.* 
WJITL, Oglethorpe University. Georgia, li- 


| cense to cover construction permit granted 





The following application was returned to 
the applicant 

WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corporation, 
Knoxville, Tenn., construction permit to 
move transmitter and imcrease day power 
(facilities of WFBC not sufficient). 


Applieations (other than broadcasting): 


was .to| 
to The Grain Stabilization | 


wheat to be returned, arrangements were | 
|made between the miller and The Grain | 


flecting the difference between the market | 


|grants would multiply 


| Federal and State Bonds 


HarrisBurcG, Pa., Nov. 20. 

The Board of Finance and Revenue of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Gen. Ed- 
ward Martin, State Treasurer and chair- 
man of the Board, has purchased bonds 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 


| the amount of $790,000 and bonds of the 
United States in the amount of $5,460,- 


000, for investment of monies of the State 
sinking fund, over which fund the Board 
of Finance and Revenue has supervision. 

At a meeting on Oct. 29 the Board re- 
| duced the rate of interest payable by in- 
active depositories on State deposits from 3 
per cent to 2 per cent. This new rate 


| became effective Nov. 1. 
| The Board's action, Gen. Martin stated, 








in stabilization holdings the | the Go necessary in order to secure for 


the Commonwealth a higher return on 
the monies in the sinking fund. 
In purchasing securities for the invest- 


ment of the sinking fund the Board is| 0% $62,271,000 wort 


limited to the purchase of bonds of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and bonds 
| of the United States. 

The members of the Board, in addition 
}to Gen. Martin, are: William A. 
Schneider, Attorney General; Charles A. 
Waters, Auditor General, and Dr. Clyde 
L. King, Secretary of Revenue. 


| 


} 


Forest Crops Are Advined 
For Reclaiming of Land 


[Continued from Page 2.} 

management for forest disposal, State pol- 
| icies that will assume a reasonably stabil- 
| ized ownership of timberlands must evalve 
| gradually. The problem would be much 
greater had not the Federal national forest 
| policy provided a stable form of owner- 
ship for much of the forest land in the 
, West. 

“While the maintenance and in some 
cases the extension of the national forest 
system have hearty approval practically 
throughout the West.” says the report, 
“from time to time there are proposals 
that threaten the integrity of the system, 
under the guise of advocacy of a Federal 
land donation from the national forests, 


for the benefit of some special local pub- 
lic need or State interest. 


“Several such proposals have been aa-| 


vanced recently, 


and have had strong 
backing. 


If it became customary to grant 


{to the Western States portions of the 
national forests for one local need or| 


another, movements to obtain similar 
until the whole 
system would become riddled and finally 
| would disintegrate, with incalculable in- 


jury to the West and the Nation.” 


Issue of Treasury 
_Is Oversubscribed 





Offering of Bills Sold at Aver- 
age of 2.28 Per Cent 
The latest offering of Treasury bills has 


| been sold at an average interest rate of 
about 2.28 per cent, according to an an- 


|mouncement Nov. 20 by the Secretary of | 


the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. The an- 


nouncement said that applications total- | 


ing $173,213,000 were received for the of- 
fering of $60,000,000. The full text of 
the statement follows: 


The Secretary of the Treasury an- 


‘nounces that the tenders for $60,000,000, | 
|or thereabouts, of 93-day Treasury bills | 


|dated Nov. 23, 1931, and maturing Feb. 


24, 1932, which were offered on Nov. 16, 
were opened at the Federal reserve banks 
}on Nov. 20. The total amount applied for 
| was $173,213,000. Except for two bids for 
an aggregate of $115,000 at prices aver- 
|aging about 0.70 per cent, the highest bid 
made was 99.500, equivalent to an inter- 
est rate of about 1.94 per cent on an an- 
nual basis. 

| The lowest bid accepted was 99.381, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 
| 2.40 per cent om an annual basis. Only 
|part of the amount bid for at the lat- 
ter price was accepted. The total amount 
| of bids accepted was $60,182,000. The av- 
| erage price of Treasury bills to be issued 
| is 98.411. This is an average rate on a 
| bank discount basis of about 2.28 per 
| cent. 


York, N. Y¥., construction permit for 12.- 
862.5, 17,310, 23.100, 25,700, 34,600, 41,000, 
1,594, 2.398, 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 6.425, 8.655, 60,- 


| 000-400,000 ke., 350 w.; experimental serv- 


ice. 
Hearings Scheduled 
Hearings before the Federal Radio Com- 
mission for Nov. 23 and 24 Were announced 
| Nov. 20 as follows: 
| Nov, 23.—Television: Knickerbocker Broad- 
casting Co.. New York City. construction 
permit, 2,850-2,95@ kc., 1 kw., unlimited 


thme. 
No. 24.—Broadcasting: WHDL, Tupper 
Lake Broadcasting Co., Inc.. Tupper Lake, 


N. Y., hearing on order revoking station's 


KIM. Kennecott Copper Corporation, La- license. Construction permit, 1,220 ke. 1 
touche, Alaska, comeual ad constah and point- kw., daytime, sharing with WCAD. Pres- 
to-poimt license for 500, 425, 219, 187 kc. | emt assignment, 1,420 kc. 100 w., daytime. 
100 w. . WCAD, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 

Police Department, Arlington, Mass. new N. Y., renewal of licemse, 1,220 ke., 500 w., 
construction permit for 1,712 ke., 100 w.; daytime. 


emergency police service. 

WPDT, Police Department, Kokomo, Ind., 
renewal of license for 2,470 ke., 
» w. 

Ray-O-Vision Corporation of America, 
Los Angeles, Calif, new construction per- 
mit for 1,504, 2.398, 3.482.5, 4,797.5. 6.425, 8,- 


655, 12,862.5, 17,310, 23,100, 25,700, 26,000, 27.- 


police 


100 
401,000 kc., 75 w.; experimental service. 
WOX, New York Telephone Co., St. George, 
Island, N. Y., license covering con- 
struction permit 2,530 ke. 400 w.; 
coastal service. 


Radiomarine Corporation of America, New 


Staten 
for 


| 
| WDAG, National Radio & 
| 


34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000, | 
| 


KGRS, E. B. Gish (Gish Radio Serviee), 
Amarillo, Tex., 
1 kw. shares equally with WDAG 


Broadcasting 


renewal of license, 1,410 ke., 


Corporation, Amarillo, Tex.. renewal of li- 
cense, 1,410 ke., 1 kw., share equally with 
KGRS 


Joy P. Miller, Ashland, Nebr., 
order revoking amateur license 

WEAO, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, renewal of license, 570 ke, 750 w., 
shares with WKBN 

WKEBN Broadcasting Corporation, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, renewal! of license, 570 kc., 500 
w., shares time with WEAO. 


hearing on 
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Few Cigarettes | 
_ And Cigars Sold 
| Direct to Retail 


Manefacterers’ Own Whole- 
sale Branches Market 
Most of Output, Bureau 
Of Census Reports 





In presenting statistics showing the 
channels through which cigars and ciga- 
vettes are distributed in the United States, 
the Bureau of the Census on Nov. 21 
stated that about 12 per cent of the value 
of the total output of cigars and only 
4 per cent of total cigarette sales were. 
sold directly to retailers. 

The figures show that 20 per cent of 
the total value of the cigar output was 
‘sold to manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches, while 99.6 per cent of the total 
} cigarette production was sold directly to 
| wholesalers, including manufacturers’ 
branches. The statements, presenting fig- 
ures from the 1929 distribution of sales of 
|manufacturers of cigarettes and cigars, 
| follow in full text: 
| Volume of Sales 


Nearly all the sales by manufacturing 
plants engaged primarily in making 
cigarettes are made to wholesalers, in-| 
cluding manufacturers’ own wholesale | 
branches. Data collected for the Census} 
of Distribution show that of the total sales | 
by the manufacturing plants in the ciga- 
}rette industry in 1929, amounting to $755,- 
245,000, 99.6 per cent, or $752,029.000, was 
}made in this way. Separate figures for 
; the two types of wholesalers can not be 
shown without disclosing individual op- 
erations. 

The remaining sales were made to re- 
tailers and consumers; sales to retailers | 
|represented .4 per cent, or $3,055,000 of | 
the total sales. Sales to home consumers, | 
|made up chiefly of monogrammed ciga- | 
| rettes, and sales to large consumers, such 





|as convention committees, officers, etc., 
accounted for a negligible amount, | 
| $161,000. 


This report shows the sales channels | 
uséd by the 49 manufacturing plants en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
cigarettes. | 


| Sales to wholesalers make up two-thirds 
|of the value of the sales by manufac-| 
turing plants engaged primarily in mak- 
ing cigars. Data collected for the Census 
|of Distribution show that of the total 
sales by these plants in 1929, amounting 
to $311,663,000, 65.5 per cent, or $204,-| 
249,000, was sold in this way. | 

Manufacturing plants sofd 20 per cent) 
of goods to their own, 
| wholesale branches. This report does not) 

show the distribution of sales of these! 
branches. | 

Other sales were made as follows: To| 
retailers, 12.7 per cent, or $39,701,000; di-| 
jrect to household consumers, .8 per cent, | 

or $2,627,000; and to industrial and large 
| consumers, 4 per cent, or $1,105,000. 
Sales Through Agents 

Of the above sales, except those to! 
manufacturers’ own sales branches or to} 
household consumers, $18,150,000 was made | 
| through manufacturers’ agents, selling 
|} agents, brokers, or commission houses. 
| Two hundred eight manufacturing plants! 
| sold through such agents, 97 selling their 
entire output in this way. 

This report shows the sales channels 
{used by the 1,608 manufacturing plants | 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
cigars. 

A Census of Manufactures report giving | 
statistics on roduction, wages, wage- 
|earners, etc., for the tobacco industries , 
| will be issued later by the Bureau of the 
' Census. | 








| Visits of Nations’ Leaders 
Seen as New Diplomacy 


(Continued from Page 3.} 

; speeches in localities which had scarcely 
known there was an international prob- 
lem of that type. Those of us who watched | 
the progress of the idea were brought 
| tace to face with the fact that there was 
today a new force operating for good or 
ill which no one could hereafter afford to 
forget. 

No one knows whether this represents 
| @ temporary phase in world affairs or not. 
|I suspect myself that it represents the 
crystallization of a new element which 
|may be a greater force for order and 
| security than all the mechanism and pro- 
cedure that diplomacy can invent. 

These are the thoughts which crowd 
}upon me tonight in this welcome to our 
| distinguished brother from across the sea. 
He finds, I know, among you everywhere 
in this country many tones and chords 
that are familiar in Italy itself. He finds 
also a spirit of welcome for himself and 
|e people that he represents and I sus- 
pect more sense of understanding than he 
hoped to find. I trust he finds something 
more. That something is the determina- 
| tion of the American people to sympathize 
and cooperate with their sister nations 
to the ends of mutual confidence and all 
prevailing peace. This is the message he 
himself has brought. This is the mes- 
sage he will carry home. 








Plans to Study Weather 
In Arctic Areas Developed 


[Continued from Page 3.} 
| wanted on the atmosphere from pole to 
| pole so that meteorologists may know how 
| it behaves. 

The information to be obtained bears 
| ultimately on the problem of weather fore- 
| casting. Whether or not it will enable 
jextension of the period for which fore- 
casts can be made accurately cannot yet 
| be foretold, but it undoubtedly will add 
to the basic information about the at- 
| mosphere and improve forecasting methods 
/on a short-term basis. 





Three-city Survey Made 
To Find Bankruptcy Causes 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ascertained. The use of business aids, 
{such as trade association membership or 
eredit bureaus, and the policy of extend- 
ing credit are looked into. Overhead ex- 
| penses, real estate holdings and personal 
|facts are studied. A comparison of the 
interviewer's opinion of the reasons con- 
tributing to the failure and the reasons 
given by the debtor is included. 

Survey of Various Cities 

The completeness of the Chicago study 
is shown by the fact that it includes every 
| bankruptcy brought to the Federal courts 
jim that city during the period of the 
| survey. And, since all Cook county is 
within the jurisdiction of these courts, 
|a number of cases of failures of farmers 
| will be included. 5 ee 

Working in cooperation with the insti- 
| tute of human relations of the law school | 
of Yale University, the Department has 
eompleted field work on 910 bankruptcies 
in ston. With the aid of the referee) 
in bankruptcy for the area, it is thought) 
| the data collected are unusually satisfac- 
tory and valuable. The Newark study was 
| likewise thorough and covered all lines of 
| trade. Intimate details were obtained for 
;each case. 
| The potential value of the investigations 
lis shown by the fact that Department of 
Justice statistics indicate that with some 
60,000 bankruptcies last year, the annual 
loss from business failures is about $1,- 
000,000,000, much of which is never re-| 
covered by the creditors. 











Wholesale of Cigars \* 


| drastic 


|Company common stock 1924 to 1928, 





As of Nov. 20 


New York. Nov. 20.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section | 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into | 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 





RUMI (GCHUGG) on ow ciecece teowne 13.9714 
BSA. (WEIGH) cn ccc csccccccvens 13.8651 | 
BUIBATIO (IOV) oa. ccc rceccesersscne 7137 | 
Czechoslovakia (Crown) ....eeeeeeee 2.9618 | 
DORE. FRIGHE) 2... cccctescnceces 20.2353 
SITES HEMEL. « Gievcneaseees.cee 373.7625 | 
Finland (markka) ...........+ee008: 1.8888 
FPrANCE (FFRANC) ci siccscvcscevevece 3.9118 | 
Germany (reichsmark) .......... 23.7315 
Greece (ArachMa) ....ccseccsssses 1.2872 
TUE (DGREO) cn icccvccccyncacce 17.4679 
TROD (EWR) viene ces cccereseecvees oe 5.1490 
Netherlands (guilder) ........... 40.1068 
NOPWAY (RTORG) ...cccccscvcceces 20.2537 
POMANG (GOSY) ...cscccccsccccesccve 11.1764 
Portugal (escudo) 3.6200 
FRUAM, (RBM) antec ccwcnns tage sus 5956 
BGI (TOW onic ccceccedeeseess 8.4970 | 
Sweden (Krona) ......cccccscccceses 20.2393 
Switzerland (franc) ........eeeeeeee 19.4361 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7861 
Hons HONE (GQOUAT): co ccciccesecs 25.7678 
China (Shanghai tael) ............. 33.8392 
China (Mexican dollar) ........... 24.3125 
CHIBG CYUAH GOMRT) ..:ceesisccvacs 24.5000 
India (rupee) 5 
Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) .... 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) . 

Bar silver 30.7500 | 


Missouri Governor 
Cuts Appropriation — 
For State University 


President of Institution Is: 
Informed That Economy 
Is Necessary Due to Pros- 
pect of State Deficit 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Nov. 20. 


Gov. Henry S. Caulfield has announced 
that due to the present state of the rev- 
enues of Missouri, the expenditures of the 
University of Missouri at Columbia will 
have to be reduced and an appropriation 
of $203,900 held up. An appropriation of 
$401,000 had been held up earlier, it was 
revealed in his leter to the president of 
the university, Walter Williams. 

In his reply, made public by the Gov- 
ernor, President Williams declares that 
the proposed reduction in university funds 
would “cripple the university beyond any 
hope of possible recovery for years to 
come.” President Williams wrote that “if 
after an appropriation is made by the 
General Assembly and approved by the 
Governor, it may be reduced at his pleas- 
ure, it is impossible to maintain any bud- 
get or permanent organization at a State 
educational institution.” 


Effects of Reduction 


It would be impossible, President Wil- 
liams told the Governor, “at this late date 


in the biennial period, to make a further | 


reduction of $200,000 without temporarily 
closing the university in whole or in part 
and otherwise destroying 
university for the people of Missouri.” 
The statement issued by Gov. Caulfield 
following receipt of President 
letter follows in full text: 


I am tremendously sorry that the State | 
of the revenue is such that the university, | 


as well as the other activities of the State, 
must reduce their expenditures 
alternative to reduction of expenses is 
ending this biennium with a large deficit. 
If we go into the next biennium with a 
large deficit then the university and other 
State agencies must suffer a still more 
cut, or taxes must be increased 
materially. 

I believe that if we suffer some incon- 
venience now from shortage of revenue, 
rather than going on spending as if there 
was no depression, the university and all 


other activities of the State will be better | 


off in the long run. This proposed cut 
distributed over a period now will be far 
better than to pile up the deficit and 


then have to make it up in a more bur- | 


densome form. 

The university has my sincere sym- 
pathy in this crisis, but it is to be remem- 
bered that the taxpayers also are having 


a hard time. All of us should do our 
share in relieving the pressure on the 
taxpayers. I hope that the Board of 
Curators of the University will find a way 
to cooperate with the Governor, who is 


not having exactly an easy time in try- 
ing to make the expenditures fit the 
revenue 


Disposition of Securities 


In Utilities Group Outlined | 


{Continued from Page 5.) 


| ville Gas & Electric Company (Delaware) re- 


STATE BANKING 
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| FOREIGN EXCHANGE| Wisconsin Plan — 
Provides Benefits. 


For Unemployed 


Interim Group Recommends 
Measure Under Which 
Employers Would Give 2 
Per Cent of Pay Roll 


(Continued from Page 5.] 
it possible to give to the individual em- 
ployer the maximum financial reward for 
his success in regularizing employment 
within his own plant. It is the only sys- 


;tem under which he can be required to 


build up a reserve of a certain size and 
then so long as he is able to keep it intact 
be excused from making further contribu- 
tions. 

The objection is sometimes raised that 
an unemployment compensation law might 
increase rather than decrease the volume 


;of unemployment by tending to discour- 


age the hiring of new workers. We have 
given this objection careful consideration, 
but do not feel that it is a conclusive 
argument against the proposed bill. Un- 
der the terms of the bjjJl the deterrent to 
the taking on of new employes would be 
Slight, since benefit liability is propor- 
tional to the length of service; moreover, 


}no benefit at all is payable if a worker 


is employed less than two weeks. 

We do not believe that this deterrent 
would greatly discourage the taking on of 
new employes. After all, few employers 
hire new workers merely to give them 


| jobs; there must be work which they want 


to have done. In any event, if the liabil- 
ity assumed causes the employer to think 
twice bcfore making a big increase in his 
labor force we believe that to be desir- 
able. The prevention of unwarranted ex- 
pansion is probably necessary if we are to 
achieve any degree of stability. 
Plan Not Solution 

The measure which we recommend is 
admittedly not a complete solution of the 
unemployment problem. Each employer 
assumes responsibility only for his own 
regular employes, they receive benefits in 
proportion to the length of their employ- 


;ment, at best only for ten weeks in any 


;one year. 
| week, 


The maximum benefit is $10 a 
Thus employes regularly attached 
to industry would receive limited compen- 
sation which would in all probability be 
inadequate in times of prolonged depres- 
sion and would constitute only a very 
modest wage if such employes were per- 


|manently displaced by machines or other 
| technological changes. 


its value as a! 


Williams’ | 


The only | 


Moreover, other equally needy workers 
only casually or qperactcaty employed 
would receive virtually no proiection what- 
ever. But these limitations are justified 
and must be accepted. Obviously if Wis- 
consin is to pioneer in this field it must 
do so on a modesi seale. The contribu- 
tions required of employers must not be 
so great as to handicap them unduly in 
interstate competition. 

As this report indicates, unemployment 
compensation is only part of a complete 
| program for coping with the unemploy- 
ment problem. In particular, it should be 
| supplemented by a reduction in working 
| hours and by the development of a pub- 
lic works program for use in _ periods 
of prolonged depression. Correlation with 
any system of public works is provided for 
in the unemployment compensation_ bill 
since benefits which would payable to 
unemployed workers may be used as par- 
tial wages if the workers entitled to such 
benefits are employed on public emergency 
relief projects. 


Answer Termed Difficult 


Whether hour restriction should be 
made permanent depends in our opinion 
on whether or not there is a real and 
permanent surplus of labor in normal 
years. It is difficult to answer this ques- 
tion until some of the fluctuations in em- 
ployment which now prevails have been 
smcothed out. We do not know to what 
extent workers displaced from manufac- 
turing by technological advance can and 
will be absorbed in other lines, nor how 
far a better maintenance of purchasing 
power through regularization of employ- 
ment compensation will tend to increase 
‘the demand for manufactured goods and 
pence for labor in manufacturing indus- 
ries. 

If a surplus of labor resulting from 
| technological unemployment is seen to be 
@ permanent phenomenon then a perma- 
nent and pronounced reduction in work- 
{ing hours would, seem to be indicated. 
Meanwhile the reserve bill which we rec- 
ommend would provide for the displaced 
worker a virtual dismissal wage and an 
opportunity for vocational retraining. 

Moreover, the extension of the State 
public employment office system and the 
reporting required under the unemploy- 
ment compensation law would give us 
hitherto unobtainable information as to 
unemployment and opportunities for em- 
ployment, thus facilitating the transfer of 
workers from one industry to another and 
disclosing the existence or nonexistence 
}of a permanent surplus of labor. 


Constructive Plan Seen 


In conclusion we wish to point out that 
| the unemployment reserves and compensa- 
| tion bill which we recommend is based in 


corded the recejpt of dividends on eecurisigs |part on the workmen's cofnpensation law 
30 | 


owned, varying between limits of $676,171 
common stock in 1919, Madison Light & Power 


sive, and Louisville Heating Company securi- 
ties during 1919 to 1929, inclusive, at which 


latter date the same were exchanged for com- | 


mon stock of Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, which stock also paid dividends in 1927 
and 1928 

Q. What other items were recorded during 
the period 1919 to 1928, inelusive? 

A. Interest on open accounts balances with 


Madison Light & Power Company in_ 1927/ 
and 1928, and Louisville Hydroelectric Com- 
pany in 1928 only were recorded as income, 
having been previously recorded in general 


Other miscellaneous receipts 
were also 


interest account 
of comparatively 
recorded in 1927 and 1928 


small amounts 


ae a 

Q. As to the expenses of the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company (Delaware), what did 
those expenses amount to during the pe- 
riod 1919 to 1928, inclusive? 

A. The expenses varied between limits of 
$867.24 im 1920 to $13,135.76 im 1928 

Q. What were the interest requirements of 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Company (Del- 
aware) during the period 1919 to 1928? That 
is, what interest did that company have to 
pay during that period? 

A. General interest charges as recorded 
ranged between an income of $10,133.85 in 
1925 to an expense of $513,298.18 in 1928 

+ + 

Q. Have you prepared a statement show- 
ing further details of this account? 

A. Yes, sir. Text Exhibit No. 14, within 
Commission's Exhibit 4969, is an analysis of 
the general interest account for the years 


1919 to 1928, inclusive, and shows the amounts 
of interest, and the annual rate at which 
computed, both received and paid, by sources 


It was noted that, with one exception, all of 
these items arose from intercompany open 
accounts. The principal interest receipts from 


on funds 
for comstruction at 6 per 
cent per annum. The principa! interest pay- 
ments were to the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company (Kentucky) for funds advanced to 


Louisville Hydroelectric Company 
advanced to it 


it at 7 per cent per annum, 6 per cent per 
annum subsequent to Jan. 1, 1928. 
eS. 6 
Q. What dividends did the Louisville Gas 


& Electric Company (Delaware) pay during 
the years 1919 to 1928, inclusive? 

A. The total of dividends 
constant at $654,420 during the years 1919 
to 1922, inclusive, and for that period repre- 
sented 6 per cent preferred stock dividends 
only. This particular dividend was also con- 
stant through 1924 but in 1925 this class of 
stock was converted into a new Class A com- 
mon. Common stock dividends had been pre- 
viously paid tn the years 1923 and 1924 in 
amounts of $214,963.33 and $386,934, respee- 
tively Subsequent common stock dividends 
payments increased to $1,339,388.88 in 1928 
being at the annual rate of $1.75 per share 
for both Class A and B shares 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Nov, 23. 


inclu- | 


paid remained | 


which has operated successfully in this 
State for 20 years, and in part on unem- 
ployment compensation plans voluntarily 
set up by a few industrialists in different 
part of the country who have been making 
a serious and intelligent effort to solve 
jthe unemployment problem in their own 
plants. We believe the bill to be a con- 
| structive measure sound in principle and 
| well worked out in detail. 

The committee recognizes that even the 
limited contributions its bill would re- 
quire from employers might be a consider- 
|able burden on Wisconsin industry if pay- 
‘able at once, in the midst of this depres- 
|sion. (Although 19 firms in Rochester, N. 
'Y., have voluntarily initiated dompany 
}reserve plans during the present year.) 
| Therefore the recommend bill provides 
that contribuitions shall begin on July 1, 
1933. Action by the special session along 
|this line will have certain definite and 
important advantages. 

Legislation will have beén passed be- 
fore the lessons of this depression have 
been forgotten, and will secure steadily 
continuing effort to meet this problem. 
Wisconsin employers will know where they 
stand, and will have time to prepare them- 
selves to meet their new social responsi- 
bilities. They will have a definite and 
adequate period in which to develop volun- 
|tarily unemployment compensation plans, 
and thus to gain exemption from the gen- 
om provisions of the law when it takes 
effect. 


Need Recognized 

A number of Wisconsin employers now 
recognize the need for some sort of unem- 
ployment reserves, and have expressed 
their willingnss to adopt such plans vol- 
untarily. hey would be given an oOp- 
portunity to develop and put such schemes 
into practice during the next year and a 
half. But immediate passage of an un- 
employment compensation law is essential 
to secure these and other similar ad- 
vantages. 

The unemployment compensation meas- 
ure here recommended will doubtless be 
criticized in some quarters on the ground 
that its benefits and scope are too limited, 
that it does not go far enough. But the 
bill herewith submitted, if now enacted 
into law, will in a few years pay to the 
State’s workers unemployment compen- 
sation far beyond the unsystematic and 
inadequate poor relief of the present year. 

Such legislation will in the committee's 
judgment be a tremendously significant 
and helpful forward step, largély benefit- 
ing workers, employers, See farmers, 
storekeepers, and indeed the entire com- 
munity. 
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Development of Public School 
for Task of Making Citizens - 


Needs of Louisiana for Efficient System of 
Free Education for All Children Are Dis- 
cussed by State Educator 


By T. H. HARRIS 


Superintendent of Education, State of Louisiana 


T IS my belief that there has never been 
I an” institution of human origin that 

reached a higher degree of success and 
usefulness than the public schools of the 
United States. It’ is possible, of course, to 
point out shortcomings and deficiencies; but 
in all essential respects our public schools 
have supplied the developed intelligence, the 
knowledge, the ambitions and the sound 
character which have brought about the un- 
precedented advancement of the United 
States in the various fields in which men and 
women live and work. 


I do not subscribe to the view that the 
schools of today are all wrong and that the 
schools of tomorrow must be entirely differ- 
ent. I do believe strongly, however, that cer- 
tain educational tasks, at which we have 
been working for many years, have not been 
completed and that our interest and efforts 
should be continued until the job has been 
finished. 

+ + 


I mention as one of the most important of 
these tasks the obligation of the whole State 
to educate the children of the whole State. 
This is an ideal which we have been ap- 
proaching for many years. Twenty-five 
years ago the State government of Louisiana 
contributed $500,000 toward the support of 
the public schools. Last year we expended 
on the elementary schools and high schools 
approximately $22,000,000, and of this amount 
the State’s contribution was $5,250,000. The 
State’s contribution this session, including 
$1,000,000 for equalization and $500,000 for 
free textbooks, will probably reach $6,500,000, 
or 30 per cent of the expenditures for public 
school support. 


The effort for many years has been con- 
sistent and persistent to require the entire 
State, that is, the State government, to bear 
a larger and lurger proportion of public 
school expenditures. We have pursued this 
policy for the very simple reason that some 
parts of the State are rich while other parts 
are poor, a condition that prevents an ap- 
proach to the ideal of equal educational op- 
portunities for all children, without imposing 
excessive tax rates in the poor communities, 
unless the State assumes a large share of the 
burden of public school support. 

The people of Louisiana have spoken on 
this subject in no uncertain tones. At a re- 
cent state-wide election the electorate in- 
structed the Legislature to appropriate for 
the support of the public elementary schools 
and high schools a minimum of $12 for each 
child of school age. Obedience to this de- 
mand of the people of the State would re- 
quire the State govegnment to increase its 
support of public education by something 
like $2,000,000 a year. 


+ + 


The electorate had in mind when it gave 
this order two highly desirable ends: In the 
first place, the increase in State school sup- 
port would supply a number of parishes with 
additjonal school funds that must be made 
available if the children are to be properly 
educated; and in the second place, the addi- 
tion will enable many other parishes that 
are now burdened witk local school taxes to 


Study of Weather 
as Cause of 


Colds 


By 
Dr. Andy Hall 
~r 


Director, Department of 
Public Health, State of 
Illinois 


HY pneumonia, colds and similar infec- 

tions are primarily cold weather diseases 

is an important problem that the State 
of Illinois intends to solve. 

Governor Louis L. Emmerson’s approval of 
plans for the erection of temperature con- 
trol chambers at the research and educa- 
tional hospital, conducted by the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare and the Medi- 
cal College of the University of Illinois, gives 
promise that the medical profession will ob- 
tain knowledge that may lead to control over 
epidemic diseases now confined largely to 
cold weather. 

In these proposed heat control rooms, vol- 
unteers, in normal health, will be shifted 
back and forth from Winter, Spring, Sum- 
mer and Fall weather conditions while care- 
ful tests of chemical and other changes in 
the body are observed. 

Temperatures and atmospheric changes are 
undoubtedly outstanding factors in the cause 
of such respiratory diseases as pneumonia, 
colds and perhaps influenza. 

An explanation of this fact would aid tre- 
mendously in the control of these diseases 
which are by far the most prevalent of all 
disabling infections. 

A description of the proposed experiment 
indicates that those who volunteer as sub- 
jects will be shifted suddenly, and then grad- 
ually, from hot to cold and from humid to 
dry atmosperic conditions in duplication of 
the habits and customs of people at home 
and at work. Chemical and other changes in 
the blood and in the body will be noted 
who changes in temperature, moisture, diet 
and clothing effect the individual. 

Practical knowledge which may come out 
of those experiments will have potentially 
the most far-reaching influence over health 
and the habits of modern people. Epidemic 
diseases are now confined largely to the in- 
fections of the cool and cold seasons. Con- 
trol over them would lead to the greatest 
advance of the century in preventive medi- 
cine. 

Bacteria are involved in the spread of these 
diseases. That fact admits of no doubt. 
Other factors are involved, however. Some 
change or changes take place in chemistry 
or functions of the body which favor the 
work of bacteria much more at one season 
than at another. Finding these factors may 
lead to practigally perfect control over a 
number of very important diseases. 


lower their local tax rates, thereby relieving 
numerous people who are hard pressed to 
support their families of some of their finan- 
cial burdens. 


The mandaie of the electorate should be 
obeyed. The additional State school funds 
should : be provided, and when this has been 
done there should still be no abatement in 
our. efforts.’ We should continue until the 
State government is paying 50 per cent, 60 
per cent, or 75 per cent of the public school 
expenditures. 


+ + 


I am inclined to believe that Louisiana 
should become more zealous in this field of 
adult education and that our efforts should 
not be confined to aiding men and women to 
become more proficient in the particular vo- 
cations in which they are engaged, but 
should also include courses that are not di- 
rectly designed to increase immediately the 
earning capacity. I have no doubt that there 
are thousands of adults in the State who 
would gladly embrace the opportunity to 
study the best literature that the world has 
produced, to increase their knowledge of his- 
tory and government, and other academic 
subjects. The evening schools should, of 
course, not negiect the other thousands who 
need to know more about their jobs and to 
place themselves in position to provide more 
adequately for their families by earning 
more money, or by increasing their efficiency 
in household management in order that fam- 
ilies may live under more ideal conditions. 


Perhaps the most important factor in this 
field of adult education is the library. We do 
not read as much as we should, and I think 
the reason is that proper reading material is 
not made easily available. People living in 
country communities especially, or at least 
many of them, are lacking in funds to pro- 
vide suitable books, and if they possess the 
means they are not informed as to the titles 
that should be ordered, and usually there is 
no public library near by from which books 
can be drawn. 


My information:is that it has been the ex- 
perience of the State Library Commission 
that people in large numbers living in the 
rural communities, as well as the cities, will 
read good books and a great many of them 
if the books are made easily available. Ar- 
rangements should be made to place within 
easy reach of all the people the best books 
that have been written, and they should be 
of a nature to satisfy the demands of those 
who desire to read for recreation, for acquir- 
ing wider knowledge of different subjects, 
and for the help needed to advance them in 
their vocations. 


It should not be difficult for Louisiana to 
expand its efforts in the field of adult edu- 
cation. We have available between $50,000,- 
000 and $100,000,000 worth of public school 
property located in all of the parishes, and 
this property is vacant in the evenings, on 
Saturdays, and at all times during the Sum- 
mer vacations. We have some 12,000 public 
school teachers, and hundreds of college 
teachers, many of whom would be delighted 
to give at small additional cost their talents 
and knowledge to satisfy the demands of 
adults for instruction. It would seem the 
part of wisdom to use these excellent facil- 
ities as extensively as possible in order to 
increase the sum total of knowledge, culture, 
and working efficiency of the people of the 
State. 

+ + 


I believe that the schools of tomorrow will 
give a great deal more of attention to the 
health and physical welfare of children than 
do the schools of today. Wherever that 
question has been attacked with determina- 
tion good results have followed. Many of 
the Louisiana parishes have medical health 
units with staffs of physicians and nurses, 
and in all cases these cooperate closely with 
the schools. Public-spirited physicians and 
dentists have in many instances contributed 
their services in examining school children 


‘ to locate physical defects and to give advice 


and assistance in the matter of remedies. 
The Louisiana Dental Society has set out to 
do a piece of work that will have far-reach- 
ing beneficial results and that merits the 
highest commendation. The society has 
adopted a five-year plan for the correction 
of mouth troubles in school children, and in 
the execution of the plan the dentists of the 
State are contributing their services free of 
charge. 


There is not the slightest question that 
literally thousands of school children have 
their mouths filled with decayed teeth that 
need attention, or they are. suffering from 
diseased tonsils and adenoids that should be 
removed, or they need glasses to correct their 
vision, or they are afflicted with malaria or 
hookworm disease, or they have other phys- 
ical defects that should be removed, because 
these physical shortcomings will inevitably 
result in arrested mental and spiritual devel- 
opment, as well as physical development. 
When children are sick physically we need 
not expect from them satisfactory results in 
their studies, or the formation of wholesome 
habits of conduct. 


The schools of tomorrow should lay much 
Stress upon certain intellectual and spiritual 
ideals. More knowledge of subject matter 
or vocational and professional skills are not 
the function of education of the highest im- 
portance. The supreme aim of education is 
to fit people to live properly in the family 
and in the community, and to do this chil- 
dren must learn to use their minds in reach- 
ing correct conclusions. 


+ + 


I am quite sure that the radio, moving 
pictures, and other easy means of imparting 
knowledge have a place in the school pro- 
gram, but I am equally as thoroughly con- 
vinced that rigid mental discipline which 
comes from hard study cannot be neglected 
without irreparable injury to our children. 
The schools; of tomorrow should not lose 
sight of the fact that all social relations, all 
business and all government are founded 
upon the honor and integrity of men and 
women Rules and regulations and consti- 
tutional provisions and legislative statutes 
are ineffective unless sanctioned by public 
sentiment. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ASSEMBLING USEFUL FACTS 
FOR TANNING INDUSTRY 


Information on Sources of Hides for Retail Trade and 
Other Data Compiled by Bureau of the Census 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather 


By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Steuart continues his discussion of the data 
gathered by the Bureau of the Census on hides and leather, begun in the issue 


of Nov. 20. 


OR years tanneries have been seeking 
F a measurement of that vast source 
of hides resulting from slaughtering 
done for retail trade. This small-scale 
slaughtering is not included in the census 
of manufactures. To meet this need, 
and also to increase the value of census 
figures on hides and leather, an effort is 
being made in the current census to cover 
retail slaughtering. 
~ 

An inquiry in the census of distribu- 
tion questionnaire covering retail 
slaughtering asked: Number of calves, 
other cattle, sheep and lambs, hogs and 
pigs, goats and kids, together with com- 
bined total, divided between slaughter- 
ing done on premises and that done for 
the concern in slaughter houses not lo- 
cated on premises. 

This information will supplement and 
greatly improve available statistics on 
hide production. As a result, tanners will 
be able to establish a measure of ex- 
pectancy concerning the annual supply 
of hides from this source. 

Monthly statistics on hides and leather 
are issued by the Bureau under several 
classifications. Under “Hides, Skins, and 
Leather,” figures are given on the pro- 
duction of leather and stocks held by 
manufacturers and dealers, by classes. 

For raw hides and skins, figures are 
published on stock and production of 
cattle hides, calf skins, kip skins, goat 
and kid skins, cabretta skins, sheep and 
lamb (including skivers) skins. The 
stocks of raw hides and skins are also 
covered separately in two detailed tabu- 
lations, one giving figures on quantities 
worked in, and deliveries, the other cov- 
ering finished stocks, by classes, stocks 
in process, and production of leather 
during the month. Comparative figures 
by month for previous year are carried 
for each item. 

Under the classification “Raw Stocks 
of Hides and Skins Held by Tanners,” 
figures are given on stocks of cattle hides, 
calf skins, kip skins, sheep and lambs, 
goat and kid, and cabretta skins, shown 
in combined totals and separately for 
domestic packer, domestic other than 
packer, and foreign, together with com- 
parative figures for preceding month. 

+ + 

More specific statistics are given each 
month in the reports on “Upper Leather 
(Cattle, Calf, and Kip),” “Upper Leather 
(Goat and Kid, Cabretta, Sheep, Lamb, 
etc),” and “Sheep, Lamb, and Cabretta 
Skins, Skivers, and Fleshers.” 

In the Upper Leather (Cattle, Calf, 
and Kip) report figures are given on: 
Stocks held by tanners at end of month; 
stocks in process at end of month; pro- 
duction during month, together with 
comparative totals for preceding month 
and same month a year before. Under 


each of the major headings, figures are 
given on leather by kinds. 

In the Upper Leather (Goat and Kid, 
Cabretta, Sheep, and Lamb, Deer, Kan- 
garoo, and Horse) report figures are 
given in the same identical way, under 
the three sections—stocks held by tan- 
ners at end of month; stocks in process 
at end of month; production during 
month. 

The Sheep, Lamb, Cabretta Skins, . 
Skivers, and Fleshers’ report carries sta- 
tistics under these general headings: Raw 
stocks held by tanners at end of month; 
stocks of finished leather held by tan- 
ners at end of month; stock in process 
at end of month; production during 
month, together with detailed figures on 
skivers and fleshers, including chamois. 
This report also carries comparative fig- 
ures on each item for preceding month 
and corresponding month of the last 
year. 

Another monthly report gives figures 
on production and tanners’ stocks, by 
classes of glove and garment leather. 

The annual report on the production 
of leather is a summary of all monthly 
reports, and usually carries four tabula- 
tions® Production of leather (detailed 
summary); production of leather, by kind 
of hides and skins; production of spe- 
cial classes of glove and garment leather; 
raw hides and skins worked during year. 
Each tabulation always carries compara- 
tive figures for other years. 

ae 

Marketing information for the leather 
industry is made available in the census 
of manufactures tabulations on: Leather 
belting, boots and shoes, gloves and mit- 
tens, pocketbooks, purses, and cardcases, 
saddlery and harness, trunks, suitcases, 
and bags, etc., while similar information 
is available in the monthly reports on: 
Sole, bolting, and harness leather; bag, 
case, and strap, and upholstery leather; 
boots and shoes, other than rubber; 
gloves and mittens, leather. 

Through the new census of distribu- 
tion, the Bureau of the Census is also 
publishing this year statistics on how 
and to whom tanners sell their produc- 
tions. These statistics show the amount 
of sales made to controlled and to un- 
controlled wholesalers; to controlled ang 
to uncontrolled retailers; to industrial 
consumers; to home consumers; also 
what portion of their total sales are made 
through manufacturers’ agents, selling 
agents, brokers, and commission mer- 
chants. As a result tanners have for the 
first time a statistical picture of their 
marketing structure. 

Concerning the original source of the 
tanners’ supply of materials, the Census 
Bureau publishes statistics on livestock 
on farms by kinds and age. These fig- 
ures are gathered quinquennially in con- 
nection with the census of agriculture. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Nov. 23, R. C. Bowker, Chief, Leather Section, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, will discuss the research activities of the Bureau 
conducted for the benefit of the leather industry. 


Protection of Labor in New Mexico 


State Efforts to Establish Minimum Wage 
By RALPH DAVY 


Labor Commissioner, Department of Labor and Industry, State of New Mexico 


N 1931, AFTER years of effort, proponents 
I of labor succeeded in having a bill passed 
through the Legislature establishing a 
State Labor ana Industrial Commission. Pre- 
vious Legislatures had considered the bill, 
but failed to pass it, chiefly because New 
Mexico is a livestock State and members of 
the livestock industry were afraid the Labor 
Commissioner would upset the laboring con- 
ditions in the livestock business. 


The 1931 law exempts both livestock and 
agriculture from the jurisdiction of the State 
Labor Commissioner. 

At the present time the Department of 
Labor is concerned with the establishment of 
a prevailing minimum wage of 35 cents per 
hour throughout the State. 

When the office first began to function, re- 
ports that contractors on various State con- 
struction jobs were paying as low as 20 cents 
per hour for common labor were received by 
the Department. Numerous complaints that 
contractors were paying only 25 cents an 
hour came in. 

It is evident that a man who has a family 
te support can not keep them in food and 
clothes on 25 cents an hour. Since we are 
attempting to enforce the 8-hour-day law 
and have practically succeeded in this short 
time, $2 per day is all a man could earn at 
25 cents per hour. Immediately upon being 
appointed to office, I made a _ state-wide 
survey of conditions in all road-construction 
camps, since complaints had been directed 
chiefly at these projects. 

The Federal aid emergency building pro- 
gram was at its height and instances of low 
wages were found in several of the camps. 
These were corrected in most instances. 

The contractors in nearly every case were 
willing to abide by decision of the State 
Labor Commission that the minimum wage 
should be 35 cents per hour, but in some 
cases opposition was met. On Federal aid 
jobs the Department is handicapped in en- 
forcing policies of the Commission since con- 
tractors work under contracts as specified 


by the Federal Government rather than by 
the State. 

A New Mexico law requires that at least 
85 per cent of labor employed on public works 
be resident labor, if available and other things 
being equal. 

Although the Federal Government makes 
no distinction on labor employed on Fed- 
eral projects, except that it be United States 
labor, contractors have cooperated with the 
Department fully and in every case where 
we found less than 85 per cent New Mexico 
labor employed, even on Federal aid jobs, 
the condition was corrected and the law 
‘complied with. 

At present there are three fundamentals 
which the Department is trying to estab- 
lish throughout the State: a prevailing mini- 
mum wage of 35 cents per hour, no Sunday 
labor, an 8-hour day and employment of local 
labor. 


,In all contracts on public works, let dur- 
ing the last few months, since the Depart- 
ment has been functioning, these funda- 
mentals have been drawn into the contract 
itself. 


Very few contractors or State departments 
or institutions object when the benefits of 
these provisions are explained. Very few 
people want to compel their fellow citizens 
to work for less than a living wage, when the 
poverty and resultant hardship attending a 
wage less than 35 cents per hour is ex- 
plained. 


Local labor is employed wherever possible. 

The one thing remaining on this threefold 
policy is establishment of the prevailing 
minimum wage. The necessity of this 1s 
seen when it is explained that under terms 
of a Federal law, contractors on Federal-aid 
projects are compelled to pay the prevailing 
minimum wage. New Mexico has no prevail- 
ing minimum wage, hence contractors on 
road construction jobs, new Federal building 
projects, etc., may pay what they like for 
common labor and New Mexico has no way 
to enforce a higher wage. 


JOHN TYLER 


President of the United States 1841-1845 
“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for government.” 
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Expansion of Soil Cultivation 


by Reclaiming Arid Land + + 


Two Million Acres Producing $900,000,000 
in Crops Added by Irrigation to Nation’s 
Area and Wealth, Says Idaho Governor 


By C. BEN ROSS 


Governor, State of Idaho 


LL over the world, since the dawn of his- 
tory, leaders have been planning, study- 
ing, and working toward one common 

goal—the betterment of the human family. 
The race has continually sought after and 
adopted, by a process of experimentation, 
only those fundamental things that tend to 
give permanent benefit. 

And so, with the realization that the very 
existence of the human race is dependent 
upon the products of the soil, a few far-see- 
ing men of imagination and patriotic devo- 
tion bent their energies toward the ultimate 
salvation of the arid lands of the American 
West. 

+ + 


I believe the work of the Reclamation 
Service to be founded deep in democracy 
and the needs of the common people. It is 
also founded in the intense desire of great 
leaders, who loved men as brothers, to give 
the lowliest, poorest, and humblest the oppor- 
tunities, at least, to reach after the enjoy- 
ments of comfort, prosperity and happy liv- 
ing for themselves and their families. 

Irrigation has been practiced for countless 
centuries. Within the boundaries of the 
United States scores of miles of prehistoric 
irrigation canals have been found, and Egypt, 
China and India were all practicing irriga- 
tion when the writing of history began. 

Yet never before in the history of the 
world have irrigation works of gigantic mag- 
nitude been undertaken purely and simply 
for the benefit and profit of the people. And 
even more, the people ultimately are to own 
and control them, as they own and control 
their plows, harrows and automobiles. It is 
in this regard—the pure democratization of 
the great irrigation systems—that the meth- 
ods of the United States differ from those of 
all other nations, ancient and modern. 

During the first few hundreds of years of 
colonization in the New World there were 
such tremendous acreages of easy tillable 
soil, and such a scant population to be fed 
that only the most accessible lands were put 
into cultivation. The requirements of all 
the colonists on the North American conti- 
nent could be supplied by a comparatively 
small acreage, and it is only natural that 
the lands most easily cultivated would be 
used. Today we are confronted with quite 
a different condition. The tremendous devel- 
opment of this territory during the last half- 
century has made it necessary to till the vast 
and fertile plains of the Pacific Coast States. 
And it is the duty of this generation to see 
that every acre of land now under irrigation 
has its full duty of water for the production 
of maximum crops. 

Thé early pioneers of the Pacific North- 
west, who settled in this immediate territory, 
between 1847 and 1890, were the first to real- 
ize the greater possibilities of reclamation 
in America. It was these heroic argonauts 
who demonstrated to the world that water 
scientifically applied to arid but fertile lands 
would yield abundantly. Their limitations of 
machinery, man-power and financial re- 
sources made it necessary to reclaim only 
the easiest and most accessible tracts first. 
For many years, small canals and ditches 
carried life-giving water to arid lands of 
the lower regions of this territory. 
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As time went on it became necessary that 
the United States Government should par- 
ticipate in the reclamation of the larger, more 
difficult and expensive projects. Some of the 
first undertakings under the supervision and 
direction of the Federal Government were in 
Arizona and Idaho. The unqualified success 
of the early projects has led to the develop- 
ment of reclamation until now we have under 
operation 26 projects in 15 States. These 
projects, with other irrigated sections, fur- 
nish homes and a livelihood for more than 
600,000 American citizens. In normal years, 
when farm produce can be marketed for a 
reasonable price, these lands provide in addi- 
tion, a profit for the men and women who 
have staked their future on the combined 
resources of science and nature. 

These 26 projects produce for the world’s 
markets, foodstuffs valued at approximately 
$50,000,000 a year. The total cost of these 
Federal irrigation projects to the United 
States Government has* been in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,000,000. It is easy to see that 
these same projects produce enough new 
wealth to repay the Federal Government 
every four years for the total cost of all the 
reclamation projects, not including Warren 
Act land, developed within the last 30 years. 

In the territory comprised by Utah, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, a 
miniature commonwealth has been carved out 
of desert lands formerly covered only with 
sage brush and cactus. These same plains 
now represent untold taxable value, all of 
which contribute to the support of schools, 
churches and excellent highways. In turn, 
these new centers of activity and American 
Society create a market for eastern manufac- 
turers, which, in the endless chain of eco- 
nomic science, supply employment for thou- 
sands of urban men and women. The chan- 
nels of trade are enriched by approximately 
$120,000,000 each year, which represents the 
amount of money expended for mar®ufactured 
articles by the people who reside on irriga- 
tion projects. 

Irrigation on a large scale in the United 
States, by Anglo-Saxon people, and under a 
condition that may be termed modern, be- 
gan in the Great Salt Lake Valley in 1847. 
Utah's pioneers, with Brigham Young as their 
leader, demonstrated that the proper appli- 
cation of water to volcanic ash would pro- 
duce bountiful crops in an abundance never 
before dreamed of by man. 
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Little capital was employed or needed in 
the pioneering of irrigation in Utah and the 
surrounding territory. Dams and canals were 
built and maintained by the cooperative ef- 
forts of all who shared in the use of this 
precious “artificial rain.” This cooperative 
idea whcih originated with the pioneers of 
Utah was in full accord with the American 
spirit of civilization, and it was in conform- 
ity with the best knowledge and thought of 
the day. At this early date, only the easier 
projects were undertaken and only the normal 


flow of rivers and streams was relied upon. 
Shortly after the simple projects were made 
to serve man, the more difficult ones were 
undertaken by private corporations and the 
introduction of foreign capital, then termed 
as “eastern money.” 

As a result, a good many sizeable projects 
were undertaken without the proper investi- 
gation and study in regard to snowfall, size 
of the water-shed and the duration of the 
Spring run-off. It was learned, to the great 
sorrow of those who invested both savings 
and labors, that a sufficient supply of water 
was not available for the maturity of their 
crops. The inevitable consequence was that 
both settlers and investors lost great sums of 
money, and large tracts of land were allowed 
to revert back to their former uninhabited 
state of sage-brush prairies. 
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Later, the United States Government, 
through the Reclamation Department, made 
a thorough study of conditions, located dam- 
sites, new canals, and constructed reservoirs, 
and these same lands were reclaimed and 
provided with sufficient water to mature rea- 
sonable crops. Figures and statistics com- 
piled over a 35-year period clearly show that 
sufficient water to produce a 100 per cent 
crop each year is not available to these lands. 
Consequently, one of our greatest problems 
is to see that every project within these 
United States has enough water stored dur- 
ing the wet years to provide a normal amount 
for the dry seasons, thus insuring maximum 
crops every year on the projects now in op- 
eration. 


After the passage of the Federal Reclama- 
tion Act in 1902, the Government began an 
active participation in the reclamation of the 
more difficult tracts which could not, and 
would not have been undertaken by private 
enterprise. It has provided ‘that the monies 
to be used for the reclamation of arid and 
semiarid lands by irrigation shall be derived 
from the sale of public lands and from royal- 
ties on oil and potash lands in the States to 
be benefited. It was further provided that 
the money in the fund shall not be lost, but 
shall be of a revolving charaeter so that its 
services might be continuous. This condition 
was to be accomplished by the provision that 
those who might settle upon, and reclaim the 
land should be required to repay the United 
States Government in installments, to be used 
in the reclamation of other lands. 


These provisions clearly point out that the 
enactors of this legislation had in mind the 
making of homes, the establishment of 
schools, roads, churches and family life 
rather than the number of dollars and cents 
that might be derived from the reclaiming 
of arid lands. 

Prior to 1902 it was estimated that ne&rly 
9,000,000 acres of land were brought under 
irrigation through cooperative farming and 
private capital at a cost of from $15 to $20 
per acre. New cities and towns came into 
being to serve these projects. Railroads fol- 
lowed, and before long an empire based upon 
irrigation had been founded west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

+ + 

By 1920 the acreage of this new empire 
had increased from 9,000,000 to 20,000,000 
acres, at a cost of from $30 to $80 per acre. 
Crops valued at from $800,000,000 to $900,000,- 
000 were being produced eacl year. This 
produce supplied eastern markets with a 
quality of foodstuffs in the form of fruits, 
vegetables and cereals that had never been 
precedented on this continent. 


Dr 
as Revealed 
in Tests 


By 
Robbins B. Stoeckel 


Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of 
Connecticut 


ORE difficulty is experlenced with hand 
M signals than with any other driving act 

by applicants for operators’ licenses 
when taking examinations before the in- 
spectors of the State Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment. Out of 1,694 persons examined re- 
cently, °220 gave improper or “sloppy” sig- 
nals or failed to give any signal at all when 
the occasion demanded. 

The next hardest task for new applicants 
seemed to be backing their cars. Lack of 
training was apparent in this respect in 186 
cases. Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced by 160 in starting cars, and 107 had a 
lot of trouble with the shifting mechanisms. 

In the actual road performance, 141 pros- 
pective operators appeared to be improperly 
instructed in the making of left turns. They 
were persistent in cutting corners or making 
turns on the wrong side of the center of the 
road. Examiners found a large number of 
drivers who used little or no caution when 
approaching an intersection, the point where 
accidents most frequently occur. Occasion- 
ally an applicant was found who was too 
cautious in approaching an intersection, and 
slowed his vehicle down when it was unneces- 
sary, thus interfering with others-in traffic. 

About 6 per cent of those applying had 
not learned to steer their vehicles properly. 
A like percentage seemed to be unfamiliar 
with proper performance on hills, in park- 
ing, in pulling away from the curb, in grant- 
ing right of way, and the use of the safety 
equipment such as brakes and mirror. Others 
failed to perform properly when such prob- 
lems as passing standing trolleys, parked cars 
and pedestrians, were given them. 

Others failed in the observance of traffic 
signs and lights, and in the proper use of 
rotary traffic. A large number of applicants 
for licenses recently claimed to be drivers of 
experience, but it was found necessary by the 
examiners to reject one in every 25 of those 
claiming driving experience. The rate of re- 
jection among new or inexperienced appli- 
cants was one in every seven. Approximately 
10 per cent of “ll those to apply were re- 
jected. 
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